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"YoU HAVE OOME BACK?” SHE SAYS: "I BEGAN TO FEAR YOU WOULD NEVER RETURN!” 












4A MAN’S REDEMPTION, | comsry emphasis, “Valgarity io any form {s | bid her pain well, and six months after Lord 


uo Crayford’s desertion married Mr, Barnand. He 

SNe py aren. tefl patane 2 fatig dl or psa gle lp vd a 

eeven 4 tal; the younger | was so so gentile, so an to oa 

[A NOVELETTE.] sob af'on Empovestched aoblemen, with coaresly Ir all tinge so he mistook gratitude and affec- 


(so ft is said) to recommend him but | tion for love, and was content. 


; 


face. Beggared in almost every- When they had been married fourteen years 


CHAPTER I, thing, with a sad, and io some respects a shame- | he fell mortally itl, and, dying, he bi her 

“I am afraid,” says Mrs, Barnand, with an | fal past, be is, perhaps, not quite the com-| name, Then she found herself a rich but child- 
affectionate glance ab her young companion, “I | panion your brother would choose for you.” less widow. And now nothing delighted her so 
4m very much afraid that I have done in| “You are not going to send me away before | well as to fill her house with young people, to 
pose $d. Paul Crayford to the house. I oe the arrival of this interesting stranger!” ques- | labour with heart and sou!-to promote their hap- 
your brother speak in terms of unmiti- Marlonpwith a little laugh, ‘You have | ploess, Ib was she who had saved St, Paul Oray- 


tlous 
gvted contempt and condemnation of my poor | made me quite anxious to see and converse with | ford from worse sin, who had helped him in a 
tw him. then, where is the need for Gregory | thousand ways, known only to a woman; and 


Marion lifts her beautiful brown eyes to the | to know of his coming 1"’ she who believed his redemption could only be 
sider lady's face. Mrs. Barnand sighs a1 she glances Into the | effected by love. 
* Is Mr, Crayford so terribly wicked !” depths of the glowing fire, Years and yearsago | Suddenly she roused herself from her reverie. 


man’s father ; but “ Well, I have warned you—whatever 

neous fn her voice OPAL ove, Meapetel, to bp: ployed her, won her heart to | happens, remember that. Now I will see that 
leve he is not so mae potet ed beguile a few hours, and then married a | his rocm Is prepared. Will you come too!" 

” an- a The young girl rises and with her to the 

She broad oaken staircase, ap wW countless beau- 
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in every 

I think it will do,” says 
am always carefal to have 
St, Paul. Poor bey, he is hon be be 
béte noir, Payee Nye to him bas ey . 
friend In the world.’*. verieice 

She stirs the fire into a brighter Base 

" You must look your best to-night, Marion, I 
won't have any girl outrival my lit 
and I do hope the ball wil! be a success,” 

“It is sure to be that, I fancy, dear Mre. 
Burnand, you don’t know the meaning of 
failure,” and lnkiog ber arm in her friend's she 
goes downetairs just in time to meet the other 
guests returoing from skating, 

“ You have missed some fine fan, Miss Round- 


fern,” says one young fellow ; * the ice is fo } 
pure, Qon- 


— conditioh, and the air 
ma fie ey Soy ag pretend pny vb te : 
smiling," Indeed, Sfp a | 
smiling. “ to- y. 
of the fireside to the keen alr you 
highly. By-the-way, Mr. Black, another 
ate to pe presently—quite an interesting : 
st — Would it nob be well to 


M°Fvho te this fel and wonderful young 


om ae Ms. Crartord, tot King’s Coleg, Cine 


Me how | I , Miss R: 
you startled iT bg paren Row a bs 
wonder Mra. 


sume. g with her wa 
and I fancy he 


Pal for girls, He fs | i 
= that most nar meagre th pis 

ey turn toge r to the pretty; room 
where Mrs, Burnand is i it "clock 
tea; there fs a pleasant murmur of yolces, and 
great deal of innocent flirtation 


the girls are filled erwin a ig night's | 
gostumes they 


preg fun, of the charming, 


pyc slips into her seat beside Mr. Burnand 
Mr. Black exclaiatng it was & the should 
eo desert him. " 

"My dear!” whispers hostess, “he fs a 
very worthy young man, I ape you could 
scarcely do better than permit his addresses,” 

Marion’s beautiful mouth curves 


scornfully. 
**¥ detest worthy young men, they are ustially 
! 


“Ths other dete, thiskig bh 

e other sighs, t ow impossible it is 

to bring about her favourite purpose ; how cruel 

to link this young, pure life with that of St. Paul 
Crayford, “And yet,” she says to herself, 

"his redemption can only be effected by a good 

woman’s love,” 

The evening wears on, the ball-room is all 
ablaze with lghte, and odorous with the scent 
of mavy flowers ; the rmousicians have arrived, 
and. ere busy “‘tuning up.” Carriage after 
earriage rolls up to the door and deposite Its falr 
burdens. 

Marion, radiant in white elk, with — about 
her throat and wrists, and twisted in the bronzs 
masses of her beautiful halr, fs as yet the 
cynosure of all eyes. She is standing chatting 
lightiy to Mr, Bleck when their hostess approaches 
them, accompanied by 8 young man who Is a 
stranger to ber. 

* Taoat is Orayford; and, by Jove} Mes. Bar- 
nand is bringlog him to you !” 

“© Why not!” questions the girl, with » thrill 
that fs of curtosliy, half of admiration, as 
fn a swift glance ehe masters every detail of St, 
Paul’s face and form, 

He fs trifle below the mediam height, well- 
knit and supple ; the handsome face Is somewhat 
worn, and a faint bectic stains-the pallor of his 
cheeks, His eyes are coger, shadowed 
by white lids and which impart 
an almost pathetle look to vege Rew Hie 
mouth aid ch’n are firm, but the former is sar- 


| do, not 


| waa ew 
“4 number . people, Why should you be} 


castle ; and his whole manner is that of one bored 
endurance, 


beyond 
But now he ts bowin languid to Marior’ 
Black's” "tnd the peat | balk 


ti presence, 
'| moment has pagsessed himself of her dainty 


tablets; and is aeking with supreme in- 
difference which dances he may claim, 
The girl le accustomed to homage, and a flush 
risea to her lovely face as she listens to his volce, 
meets the coldly critical Sees. those deep 


‘Brey. eyes. 
"I think,” ‘she says, with « pretty candonr 
hew to lilm, "that you do not care to dance; 
if so, why do. you -bore yourself in this 
fashion } ” 
“Tt is sometimes to mortify 
he answers, with faint mockery 
“and when one is at Rome, you know, pBayacn 
customs.” 


Ho locks at her with languid astonishment ; 
fon are somewhat of a philosopher, Miss 


Roan 
fs Indeed, no,” smiling in spite of herself. "% 
e to such a ignity.” 
“This is our waltz,” he says sbroptly, as 
band breaks into the delicious notes noes 


} out your maxim, oe In Rome as 
‘ge teal A comple & y in accord- 
‘ance with your character of ore" 
; face darkens, 


naepoke the — only, ~And who told you I 


=. MEATS Have Ra not done your best to earn 
% S You have no just cause for 
~ ae 


ae are a strange girl. fs 

as to my past career 
io t never heard him speak of you, and 
Gregory Is not given to idle gossip.” 

“And to hits T was the exibo 1b of all the 
vices,” Crayford says, sneeringly. ‘‘ He was the 
8+. Simon Stylites, I the moral leper, unfit to 
nig yore mnt 1 

$ you to me thus now no 

of you—that fs, nothing definite! Why ould 
i blacken or defend yourself to me, Mr, Orsy- 
lord?” Marion aske, distressfully, 

“TI don’t know,” carelessly, “ ‘aliete indeed, I 
would put you on your guard against me. Some 
fellow at King’s once said, quoting Dickens’ 
words, ‘ All the wickedness of the world i is print 
to him ’ (meaning me).” 

Marion looks full into the dark, miserable 
ey er. 

™ Tam sorry for you,” she ssys, simply ; “ for 
whether you are & rouéor 8 man = maligned, 
you are so unhappy as to call for 

“Teb me take you to a seat, Se Pani sayy, 
abruptly. “I know of a jolly one in the con- 
aervatory.” Then after a pause," I beg your 
pardon; perhaps I presume too fer,and you 
would prefer notte be seen with me.” 

She lays her hand on his arm. 

“TI will go with you. ‘Honi soit qui maly 
pense,” and he leads her through the whirling 
throng to the cooler alr and lovely shadows of 
Mrs, Burnand’s unique conservatory, 

Me oe o M3 ey | eat retfred corner, 
owe ros owerlng plants, bs t 
from the glare and nolse of the the bill eden cad 
as he stands ayn bi teig upon the girl's par, 
fresh beauty, a for peat it 
lost honour, Bre. nan ’ his old 
see before hm fa hideous ooloars, and he almost 
groans as he turns 

He has not been wanton’ 
much, and at the 
He has been 





‘for over"; then a little later, "You dance | %¢™ 


: Perhkak you,” with a mischievous gleam in ber ‘ 
} beautifal eyes. ‘It appears to mie you are really f- 


ies ai sunk to the level ot hove be most Taoat 
condemned. 


Ah! what bitterness of goul, what anguish he 
hrough, and there 
bal 


loved had long lain sleeping in the famfly vauit, 
So Uttle by Mttle he had drifted apart from home 
aud kindred, until now he stands alone in all the 
world save for his loyal friend, Mrs, Buarnand, 

As these beige aS the scott ot man’s mind 
he tighs ‘ of his beau. 
tifal y+ onde le frowning ales on ~ 
glowing around ; but his i fs 
— and prog back to the actual esa 
with a slight start. 


Do you know much of Black?” he asks of 


Marion. ‘And what is opiaton of him + 
You were talking very confidentially when I came 
{eee on iin bat 
the sweet brown eyes are mischievous, 
“I think he “3 little bit of « prig,” 


wT Pardon, {¢ that a soclety phrase! My igno- 
ranee a culpable Mut T have ong been an er 


wilt colour mounts to her brow, and an 
retort trembles on her lips, but with admi- 
self- she answere 

bed | pp the carreciion, Mr. Crayford, 
the | Slang is not admissible for 

" And ad 1 ee re tater wee ib; to my mind 

ofdern woman is a humbog.” 
eg < is. here a society 1” Marlon 
smile, 


Se, Paul wedeiass ® burst of hter. 
“By Jovet You smite me hip thigh. You 
make good yell claim to woman’s wit. 1am 
aD ae you have found mss 
s but if I have said 
or pram org I am 
& Con. 
Soe bastde ber. Bet 
voice speaks 

. Black. 
here for you, and 
me out of my 
he says with unnecessary em prestement 

voice and manver. 

* Oh, no, Mr. Black, there is honour among 
thieves, you know,” and with a slight bow to St. 
Paul, she moves away, #0 grey so lovely, #0 
far removed from him, that the unhappy wax 

spirit. Nob: that he loves 


Once he, too, had been = of hope, of high 
aepirations, Ah! that ea #0 long ago now, 
that at times [t grows fal aint and dim as a day- 
old dream ; its loves and ite yearnings have been 
burled cut of sight, though never out of mind, 
and &t. a twenty. tor _Siapprintad 
man, & miserable cynic, or lov 
because love and trust have both been brutally 
sini ; fallen very far from that lofty pedestal 
upon which be once had stood, stained and 
emirched, but, thank Heaven, nob quite beyond 
redem 


As the strains of melody float ont to bim, ao 

angry lock mare bls handsome face, snd with im- 

tient ied ke ee to the 

ouse, up to own cham 

Gaiety end t are at variance ; yy am best 
alone.” 


oe re 


CHAPTER 1. —‘ 
< Tasks & turn leg i, Mise Row Bdfern ; that that 


you entitely,” 
a the next morning, on the 
nm Marion, resting a moment 
"t declere I am positively ea- 
ith | oan, tor th for re isn’t another gtr! present who 
can compare with you in skating !” 
With a faint blush and emile Marfon 1is¢8,— 
"T am you should feel yourself ne 
glected,” she says, gaily 3 “and I am quite ens 
start if yon 
bas beautl 1 she isl The ai ovtght veo 





thines down upon her winecme face, "makes ber 
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bronze tresses gleam lke burnished gold, lightens 
the depths of her wonderful brown ie 


EF 
ss 
Be 
5 
+ § 
ry 


pauses, 
“] gm getting tired,” shesays, brightly ; and 
terribly hungry, uaromantic as such a confession 
sounds, Dun’s you think it is time we returned 
to the house?” 

Anticipating a solitary walk with her, Black 
acquiesees, and at once buales himself in un- 
faetening her ony 4 bar St. are pyres 
with moody eyes ages ts biue 

art aches 


5 


forfeited friepdship ages ago then some 
sudden impulse urges him to her side. “ You 
are going home, Miss Roundfern,” he says, 
lsnguidly, and she flushea a lIlttle as she 
answers, 

“Yes, I am tired, and Mr. Biack has kindly 
offered to return with me, although Iam eure 
he would rather remain here,” 

(‘What a disinterested individual! and I am 
sure your approval must ampiy repay him for his 
sacrifice,” he retorts, In such a pointed manner, 
that the blush upon. her. face grows positively 
painful, and the young man beside her fesls a 
a ee 

er ) r some’ o! for 
BE py hope pala a 

* Ii you, are Sport, why not 
walk back withus!” © 

“Thank you, no; I am scarcely likely to forget 
the old adage setting forth that two is company, 
etcetera,” and with this last little shaft he turns 
away. Not too soon, however, to hear Marion aay, 


ary ery 4 
"T hate him!” and Black's reeponse,— 

“Tecan very well believe that; the fellow is 
an utter cad!” 

Strange that those three words of hers should 
haunt and sting him; he, who like another 
Timon, professes to care nothing for the 
world—its loves and opinions, its pleasures and 


palos, 

He ts so lost in melancholy musings that he 
prys little heed to his steps, scarcely sees the 
moving figures, the landscape ; and so, 
when he comes foul of some rough ice, he is 
totally unprepared, and falls heavily backwards, 
one foot under him. 

At ficst there is a hearty laugh raised at his 
expense; then, as he does not attempt to rise, 
one or two men skate to bim,— 
ne ee Capen Why don’t you geb 
Pp, man }” 

“Tcan’t; I think something fs amiss with 
right ankle, Give mea hand, one of you ra 
aud with some assistance he contrives to 
himeelf; but his face is white with paio, and 
his lips seb hard, leat he should disgrace. his 
manhood with a groan, 

“Ten afraid the rolechief fs greater than you 


Q mn. “Here, Rawdon, 
you're lightest and swiftest ; you be 
It fs in vain 8, Paul protests he 
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Ifshe hates him, as she had stoutly declared, 
16 is strange her heart should beat so fast and 
heavily, that the lovely colour should leave her 
cheek, and such a look of dismay darken her 
beautiful eyes, 

She longs to rush downstairs and ask for news 
of him, but pride and reticence restrain her, and 
presently she is rewarded by hearing Mrs, ~Bar- 
nand’s voice outside the door. 

* Marion, are you there? May I come in?” 

The girl opens the door. 

" How worrled and 1 you look!” Marion says, 
" What has happened {” 

“Oh ! the poor boy,” breaka out Mra, Bar- 
nand. * gy he e's A. tilt upon some 
very roug ell so that his right foot 
was under him. » Biake is with him now, and 
he says the ankle is dislocated, so he will ba a 
prisoner for weeks. And you, dear Marion ”— 
this pleadingly—" must help me to amuse him ; 
you have more resources than an old woman like 


“T ghall be pleased to avist you in any and 
every “4 mM answers, glad enough that 
light Mrs, Burnand cannot ese her 
ay and anxious eyes ; “ bub Mr. Ccay- 

me, and is almost invariably scolding 


‘* Perhaps he is afraid to show his interest In 
fone: Bes Burnand says shrewdly, ‘' He does not 


that Gregory holds him {n very poor 
esteem, and probably forbid you to ex: 
words with bim.”’ 


"I think,” the girl says, véry softly, ‘‘ that 
Gregory re ogg done him iojustice ; it fa so 
easy for folks to misunderstand each other, s0 
for one's actions to be misconstrued.” 
Burnand makes no reply, only stoops and 
kisses the pretty bowed and lays her hands 
lovingly upon Marion's shoulders ; then she walks 
to the door, bub there she pauses, 

“T have given St, Paul the green room, Ib le 
the sunniest ; and Marion, I should esteem it 
kind act and favour to myself, if you would look 
fn upon him as youpass.” 

Halt-an-hour later a girlish figure pauses on 
the threshold of eee wane the cheeks are 
earmine, the eyes -shy, half-tender, as for a 
moment she looks at St. Panl, sitting In a low 
chair, bis head bent down, his expression ec 
utterly weary, so cruelly despairing, that her 
heart aches for very pity. 

“Mr, Orayford!” she says timidly, advanciog, 
and he starts as he meets her gaze, ‘ Mre. 


. Crayford, did’you never telia lie?” and 
demure tone and expression he laughs out- 


tig 


“ 
2 
$ 


, naively, “you bad made me very 

it seems your special pleasure 

appear ridiculous before others, 

to choose my words, burI am 
them.” 


understand,” with a faint in- 
his. weary voice, “ that I am 
to you }” 
ease of colour. “I don't 
persons ever were more stiocess- 
againat one another’s corners than 
/ You have taken af almoet fiendish 
tin saubbing me.” 
3 you have maliciously delighted in goad- 
p> he Into passion,” smiling up at her. 
‘Even | Kkiodest words have carried some 


gike 
rien; 
eas 

reel 


Heli 
itn 
4 


“we are 
be 





of all the shameful past, with a elckening horror 
of himeelf, he almost fings away the white smail 
hand, and averts hie eyes. 

She stands pained and aflent, her breast hesv- 
ing, her breath coming fast; then he hears the 
rustling of her skirts, tnhales the faint sweed 
perfume wafted from them, and, looking up, 
fiods her gone. 

. The next day the guests begin to depart, and 
roon Mrs, Burnand is alone, save for Marion and 
Si, Paul, and forgetting ail prudence she throws 
the young people recklessly into each other's 
society, seeing that St. Paul's salvation Mes in 
the love of some good .woman. She has written 
to Lord Crayford, telling him of his son’s acci- 
dent, and the answer has come speedily, cold and 
cruel, as the man who bad epolled her life, 


“Dean MapaMj-—— 

"IT auppose I should thank you for pissing 
good Samaritan to my scapegrace son, but this 
cannot do. Oa the contrary, I warn you that 
you are harbouring an ungratefal reprobate, who 
will repay your kicdnese with brutal baseneea. 
For your own sake, I should mention, that his 
presence in your bouse will be a source of annoy- 
ance to you, Yours very truly, 

“ SamugL CRAYFORD.” 


To which kindly effusion Mra. Burnand makes 
a spirited retort, the natare of which consider- 
ably surprises and eurages hile lordship. 

The days wear by, and although St. Paul rages 
very bitterly against himself, and fights with all 
his manhood’s atrength against the new sweet 
love that he believes has surely come too late, 
each day he knows Marion is dearer to him ; that 
ahe holds him, as it were, In the hollow of her 
hand, to bless or curze him as she will, 

And one morning, when she comes to him, he 
determines to tell her the story of his life, all bis 
wrong and sins; and then he thinks, “she will 
go her way deepising and hating me, Batter so, 
at least I shall have been honest te her!” 

* Marion!” he says, hoareely, “I am going to 
pat your friendship to o cruel teat. I wonder if, 
when you ‘have heard all, you will ‘ walk by on 
the o side,’ and leave me to ‘dree my weird’ 
as best I may. Did your brother never speak of 
me?” 

“No,” she answers, apparently absorbed in 
arranging her flowers, 

“ That was because he could say nothing to my 
credit. Once we wore friende |” 

"It ia-not like Gregory to desert those he 
loves,” she auswers, gently, “ Did you quarrel? 
Surely there was some misunderstanding which 
can easily be explained away, unless, indeed, your 
pride will not let you speak.” 

**T have small right to be proud,” be says, 


bliterly. “Come aud sitclose by me, that I may 
see the change in you as you listen to my shame- 
ful story! am horribly weak this morning, 


my self-control seems slipping from me, Iam 
most wretched. I wonder if you are brave enough 
to be my friend, despite all |” 

“Try me,” Marion answers, simply. ‘I think 
you will Hot find me fall you.” 

* And yet I have lost what all men pr/z>—my 
reputation, And I think even you are nob likely 
to forget that when that is gone—‘ men are but 
gilded loam or painted clay !’” 

“It ls always powsible to live down the past, 
and you are not a weak man, You have courage 
and strength of purpose, if only you choose to 
exercise them, and no man is wholly lost who Is 
penitent. I should be glad to hear your story, 
becanse telling is may bea help to you, expecially 
if you find that, after hearing {t, I am not sshamed 
to call myself your friend.” 

"In justice to yourself you shall hear ft. By 
the way, does Gregory know I ama guest here!” 
and be watches her with intent eyes. 

She. flashes to her brow, and answers ner- 
vously,-— 

“T have not told him,” 

“Tam sorry ; he must not be kept In ignor- 
ance longer. You see, if I were able to move, 
would go ; as it is, if he objects to our aoquaiat- 
ance, he will: cote down'and carry you off. I 
cam ‘hardly tell you how keenly I should féel 
each a blow, 
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one, 
It is he who breaks the eflence. 
“ Tdsten, and judge me now, Marion!” 


OHAPTER IIt. 


“Or course you know I am Lord Orayford’s 
second and youngest son, and from my earliest 
years I was his béte mir. 


fol Me se gh oa reciprocated 
plest % were those t 
5 Meslcteeagih, Ghesel cuaatians antl anata? 
then my father sent me to Cambridge, and I 
found myself entered at King’s College, and 
awfully proud of the new dignity conferred 


I was as happy as health and 
me. But one morning I re- 
ceived a letter from her—the last I ever had— 


accuser. 

“When I arrived at the Rectory she would 
not see me, and fn a fury of indignation I went 
home and burst unceremoniously into my father’s 

ce, I demanded the name of my enemy ; 


@ laughed ab me, and declared he, too, had 
heard and believed the report, that he thought 
_ Denson had taken the only course open to 

er, 

* We parted in hot anger, and I went towards 
the station Intending to return at once to 
Cambridge; and on my way I met my late 
fiancée. 5% implored her to tell me who had been 
her faformant. She would notb—afterwards I 
learned she could not-—-that she and my brother 
Cecil had fabricated the story for p of 
their own. She said coldly that she ceased 
to love me, and as she could no longer esteem 
me we had better part. 

“*To hear le to obey!’ I sald, stormily; ‘I 
shall not trouble you_again,’ Well, I went back 
to Cambridge, but nob to the old life. Lectures 
and chapel knew me no more—or very rarely. 
All my former friends and associates deserted 
me, and this served to madden me the more, 
Then came o curt letter from Lord Orayford, in 
which he aald ‘he was utterly disgusted with my 
mode of life. I was a disgrace to the name J 
bore, and ia future his doors were closed upon 
me. Your allowance,’ he added, ‘ will be regu- 
jarly pald you each quarter. 1 am only sorry 
that I have no control over that, Your mother’s 
overweenlog partiality has given you the means 
to gratify your vicious desires.” 

I was spriye freee mag and flung myself into 
every kind of dissipation, My rooms were filled 
from noon to night with the fastest men in the 





28S 
lial 


— = you say to me now that you 

“ That you dessrve deepest pity, and that (if 
so you wil}) I am your friend now and always,” 
she auewers, with tle firmness, 


reverence, 

“It is such women as you who make men 
holy,” he says, a little tremulously ; and as he 
speaks the door opens and a tall, muscular man 
In clerical drees enters, With one quick glance 
he takes in the whole aftuation, and his face 
darkens ominously, 

* Marion !” he says, and his yolce is full of 
pity. “ Marion, little sister |" 

She turns with a quick, glad cry of,— 

“ Gregory, dear old Gregory!” and then her 
arms are about his neck, her soft cheek laid to 
his, Whilet she questions, “What haz brought 

ou here so unexpectedly? And, oh! how de- 
ted I am to see you again! Is this another 

Mra, Barnand’s 6 surprises 1’ 

"No; she was bt of my coming ; in 
fact, until I saw Biack yesterday I had no 
idea of rig Ooleston. Crayford, you will 
excuse me if J desire to sce my sister alone. 
Marion, ran away and dress,” 

Without @ word she obeys; then Roundfern, 
turning to St. Paul, says, almost piteously,— 

“Have you not done enough mischief in your 
life but you must seek to entrap that Innocent 
child, to win her affection as a time? Re- 
member, what Is sport to you is th to her!” 

"* You were always upon me,” the other 
auswers, with coldness ; “but because I 
believe you are genuinely distressed for your 
sister I will so far satiefy you as this—no word 
of love has between us, and she knows all 
my wretched story, and pities me.” 

“You know to what feeling pity is allied 1” sadly, 
“endlam afraid for my aleter, I am aware 
that when you choose to exert yourself you can 
fascinate all who come under your sway. Your 
ee a me to thinak——” 

Tbe voice is Marion's and she is staading in 
the open doorway, a distressed look on her bean- 
tiful face, 

**You bave been quarreliiug!” she says, 


nervously, 

"The blame fe mine,” Sb. Paul says, in his 
ordivary tone, “I did my best to provoke your 
brother, but he rose superior to the assault.” 

“TI know you better than you know yourself,” 


the girl eays — » “Ohl why will you two 
mo ome ) och ober” ho speaks 

aes who now, 
and with an air of protection he draws the gtri 





out into the sunlight; thén, “Marion, what {: 
there between yon and Crsyford }” 

" Nothing but friendship,’ she aus vera, with 
averted eyes, “ What should there be besides |” 
but he-notices that she trembles as though with 
cold, and his great heart aches for this little sister 
who {s so unutterably dear to him. | 

“I think, my dear,” he says, "you hardly 
realise what friendship with one lIfke Crayford 
means, He is a man of rained character, of lax 


cl 
Pi Siopl” she orles, “he fs my friend! A 
ruined his hopes, a woman may build 


“Ob, Gregory ! are you quite forgetfal of the 
‘ charity that thinketh no evil?’” - 

“* My dear | ob, my dear! what can I say to 
you? Heaven forgive me,if IT amin the least 
degree unjast to Crayford; but I cannot forges 
what he was, nor hold your reputation care 
lesaly.” 

A look of pride changes the lovely young face. 

"You need have no fear for me,” with gentle 


wrop 

“No; bat when I heard from Black that 
Crayford wae here I determined to come down 
at once, and I am sincerely grieved that you 
should have kept such an item from me; vexed, 
too, that Mrs. Burnand has thrown you into 
such doubtful society, When we return, my 
dear, you will pack up, as I must be in Colestun 
to- night.” 

The look of dismay in the wide, lovely eyes 
pains him more than he cares to show ; he lays s 
gentle hand upon her shoulder. 

‘* Marion, are you so unwilling to please me! 
Has home grown so distasteful to you?” 

In an sccess of sudden remorse and self. 

ehe turns to him, and, remembering all 
his love and kindness, her face softens. 

“TI will go back with you, Gregory. Your 
will for once” (smiling sadly) “shall be my 
law!” 

** Thank ,” the say, with a simplicity 

i 4° *You shall not regret 
your decision.” 


Mrs. Burnand loudly exclaims t her 
protegéc’s sudden departure : but Gregory is firm, 
and nob = firm but very outspoken in his 
vexation, candidly tells the poor lady thai 
for the future he shall himself watch over his 
sister 


“T cannot have her consorting with rou/s aud 
blackguarde,” he says, sternly; and stung te 
anger, she retorts,— 

«* Ob! for the rarit 


Of Obristian 
Uader the sun |" 


Gregory Roundfern, you will yet live to be sorry 
for this day’s work |” 

“ Bay rather I shall be glad,” he answers, 
gravely. ‘‘ My sister's happiness is dear 2. 

“So dear that you ignore all else,” ’ 
Barnard retorts, bitterly ; “and as you 
Infaliib'e, you can hardly know what fs 
Marion.” 

“ Tp cannot be best for her to live in dally 
communion with Crayford!” Gregory say 
sternly. “Iam that I must do 
violence to your { but I have no alter 
native,” 

Then Marion enters quietly ; she is very pale 
and trembles a little; bat her volce is quite 
steady when she speaks, and in her eyes there le 
& look Gregory does not understand, 

“T am quite ready to go; but ab least, you 
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step, and her tremulous, deep breathing, he 
looks up, and the anguish on his face wrings her 
heart. In a moment she is beside him, her hand 
in his strong, close 

“Mr, Crayford, I have come to ssy good- 
bye!” : 

Me 3o he fs bent upd you away, 
Marion, and I have no right to remonstrate with 
him. I shall miss you very cruelly, Oh, child! 
ob, child ! I thiok we shall never meet again !” 

She trembies violently, and all the lovely light 
leaves her true young eyes. 

* Why should you think so? You have pro- 
mised to work hard, and to live down the past ; 
and when Gregory sees you are in earnest be will 
be glad to renew the old friendship |” 

Se. Paul laughs bitterly. 

“Noteo, Maion ; he will never let you run 
the risk of meeting me again. You are the only 
creature who has desired and worked for 
good, and ff your influence fs removed how 
I do well?” 

“You will keep your word, First, because you 
area man, and strong; and, secondly, because 
you would not hurt me with the knowledge of 
your failure, I must go now, but I shall not 
forget you, I shall hope to hear good things of 
you—to see you at mo very distant date; and 
now, once more, good-bye!” 

; As pyre her hand in his, and looks inte her 

ace with eager, even eyes, her own gaze 
falters, and he feels her tremble under his ary 
The hot tears sting her lids and stain her cheeks, 
With something like a groan St. Paul presses his 
lips to the emall, white fingers. “Heaven bless 
you !” he says, and so releases her, Without a 
backward she goes out of his presence, and 
fo seems to him the whole world bas grown dark 
since she is nod near, 

Just outside the room she pauses, and dashes 
away her tears with a hasty hand. ‘‘Oh!” she 
breathes, "how shall I bear it, how shall I bear 
it? If only he had said he loved me, all would 
— — easy.” 

rs, Burnand weeps bitterly over the parting 
bat Marion ts dry-eyed and calm, so that Gregory 
congratulates himself no harm has been d 
por ion off with his sister In fairly good 
spirits, 

"You are not angry with me, dear?” he asks, 


almost wistfully, 
»” she answers quietly, but 


“No; not 
oe Sons at ak 

" You see, Marion happiness must be m 
first thought, and I did not wish your pame te 
be linked with his, as young Black told me ft was 
in d er of belng. You cannot touch pitch with- 
out being defiled, 

“Just so, Consequen Iam sorry I ever 
heew Mr, Hick, Hebeeeaki™ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Manion site in a low chair, and var wy yo 
her, with love fn his eyee, love on his lips, is the 
objectionable young Black. 

“ Your brother , be given me ‘to 
speak, Miss Marion, but what will you say tome ; 
will you tell me to live in hope ” ( 
parodying Shakespeare). 

"All men, I hope, live so,” she quotes, a little 
mockingly, Bat like many other worthy é 
he is somewhat obtuse; and now he tries to 


possess himself of her bands, but she adroltly | j 
of 


avoids his clasp ; atill as he is possessed of more 
than an average amcunt of conceit, he attributes 
her action to maidenly reserve, and believes he 
a at a canter,’ 

= 1” he says, not heeding the up-lifted 
brows and dledainfol mouth at bie taming mode 


him, thovgh she chafes under his Insolent assur- 
ance, ‘ b @ pity you cannot satisfy all these 
envious dameels ) For my own part, I should be 
worry to rob any woman of such a prize; 20 pray 
consider your previous words unsaid,” 

He at her in dismay. 

“What have I said to make you angry ! 
Sarely you don’t want me to underrate myself } 
That would be a queer way of pleading one’s 


“It would be far better than trying to advance 
it by self-praise,” coldly, “unless indeed, the 
humility were affected. . Thea hoped, Mr, Biack, 
that I had made myself sufficiently disagreeable 
to you for you to guess how impossible it is for 
me to receive any attention from you. It seemel 

have fafled signally ; eo to prevent further error, 
tet 1c say, under no circumstances would I marry 
ou » 

She almost laughs at the comical astonishment 
and dismay on his face. 

“ You don’s mean that you are going to throw 
me over altogether } ” he asks, 

"T cannot blame myself in this matter ; I have 
never given you apy encouragement,” Marion 
answers quietly. 

“Indeed you have—or at least you did, before 
that fellow Orayford made himse!f so sgreeable 
you. 

“You are talking like » barges,” the girl 
retorts ; “ but since you have dragged Mr. Cray- 
ford’s name into the discussion let me say that 
your conduct towards him was so t 
contemptible that I ceased to regard you in the 
light of a gentleman. Why should you give your- 
self such an immenelty of trouble merely to 
blacken him to my brother 1” 

“I only spoke the truth. I did not wish him 
to play fast-and-loose with you.” 

‘Thank you for your kindly consideration, 
but believe me I am quite capable of protecting 
myself, and not afraid to defend the absent !” 

“T believe you are {n love with the fellow,” 
Black says, in his rage forgetting all the pro- 
prieties, and a his invate vulgarity to 
appear through the thin veneer of refinement he 
wears. 


s 


: 


e 
: 


there comes such resentment into 
es, such an outraged look upon her 
knows he has ruined himself irretriey- 
leave the house,” she says, Icily, 
acquaint Mr. Roundfern with this 
rrence. We do not receive roughs 
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tly relieved to find no message from’ 
her, aud hopes that soon he will fade 
’“s mind, as he has faded from her 


4 
F! 


oF 
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Mrs. Burnand’s letters, 
a re “you will be pleased to 
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as he bas uttered the words he regrets | hi 


looks up, flushed and smiling, from | face 








for an appointment which Mrs, Barnand says 
he is almost sure to get. Some isfiaential 
friends of the family have at last etirred them- 
selves in his behalf.” 

* I hope he will be succeesful,” but the tone Is 
coldiy gentle and hurt, and avery. Marion re- 
turns to her letter, bub does not impart any 
other item of news to her brother or aunt, 

It fe now early April, and her heart has often 
been heavy with fear, sick with hope so long 
deferred. Why does be neither write nor come } 
Why can she have the love she loathes, and be 
bereft of the love for which she prays with all 
her soul? Only yesterday she listened to Black's 
odious propozal, Was it well so to despise and 
reject him? Should not one be grateful even 
for his devotion ? 

Aunt Anns and Gregory are out on their 
errands of mercy, and she has the garden to 
hereelf, It Is a warm, soft day; and Marion, 
half-mechantoally, has filled her hands with 
golden daffodils and heavy-scented hyacinths, 
She is very ead this morning, full of aoxfous 
thought for St. Paul, of fears lest he will leave 
England without one word or a'gn to comfort her 
poor heart; “and oh!” she thinks, ‘‘ surely 
it fa nob much to ask— a word or line of fare- 
well, seeing I given him all my life!” 

" “ Marion 1” 

The hot blood flows to her cheeks ; her hears 
beats so madly she can scarcely rpeak ; for 
there, standing ore her, is he whom in her fn- 
most soul she has aceneed of forgetfulness. 

How gaunt and worn he fs. What heavy 
abadows sre under his eyes. Truly these Jast 
three months have not been easy for him. She 
drops her flowers and stretches oub eager hands 
to meet his, 

“You have eome back?” she says, In a 
breathless way. “I began to fear you would 
nob,” 

“I could stay away od longer,” he answers, 
in & strange, hoarse voice. “I felt I muet see 
you before I left England, perhaps for ever! I 
sall for India in three weeks,” 

“India?” fm a low tome, and the blenk 
despair on her face ia a cruel temptation to 

m. 


** Yes | I have been lucky enough to secure the 
berth Mrs, Burnand wrote you of, and for your 
sake I mean to live a different life. 1 have tried 
hard these three months to do as you wonid have 
me, but 1p has been uphill work, with no one to 
encourage me by word or look. In another 
country things will be easler for me; and, 
Marion, hee Thane you will not quite forget 
me? I have so few friends that I cannot afford 
to lose one j"’ 

"T shall not forget you,” and she wonders if 
fe is her own voice she hears, it sounds so faint 
and far away. Oh! must he go? Will not 
ke ah ag longing avall to keep him near 

rt 

“ Ts there no chance of return for you!" she 
asks, in that dull way which so tortures him. 
“May I—may we not hope to see you any 
more?” 

“Why should I return? My life here fs 
over and done with; the country of my adop- 
tion will be my country until my deatb, un- 
lene. ” 


" Unless?” she questions, as he pauses eud- 
denly, fighting fiercely with the temptation 
him ; and as he looke on her sweet 
loveliness, and knows it may be his for the asking, 
his strength fails him, and he gives up the un- 
equal conflict, 

*“* Unless you will let me hope I msy one day 
call you wife. Oh, Marion! oh, my darling! I 
am @ worthless fellow at best; an allen from my 
family ; almost an outcast from society, with 
nothing {o offer you bat what I may earn by real 
and hard labour; but I love you! I love you 
en A my soul! What will you sey to me, 

ear > 
Her sweet eyes shine through their tears, her 
is changed, and made radiant by satisfied 


love. 
“St. P 

will never 
But he 

her cloee to 


‘aul,”’ she says, “Iam all yours. You 
be sick with bho ee a ites 

stays an: er speech by ca’ i 
ma, raining wild kisses on the 
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him through weal and woe, to the very 


the grave. 

© eaven grant,” he says, solemnly, “ you may 
never regret this day |" 

She smiles up ab him. ; 

“How should I, when {+ has given me you! 
Oh! we will be very happy!” Then in a sudden 
access of fear, ‘‘ Will you love and esteem me 
less because I was bo easily won 1” 

“Sweetheart, no! I shall thank Heaven all 
my life for this great gift; but oh! Marion, how 
shall I bear to leave you behind, and for an inde- 
fiulte time ?” 

Pa eyes open wide and frightened upon his 


Oh! do not leave me!” she says, fn all sim- 
pllct Meg ety with you!” sic 

, wou cegory say to such an - 
meat! Indeed, I think our cnpanee we 
vex him considerably ; he had other hopes for 

ou.” 
'* When he sees that ib is you only who. can 
make me happy he will be content.” 

Bat St. Paul looks doubtfal ; nor are his fears 

suddenly enters the garden 
a. The an wears an 
anxious and vexed expression, and hia greeting Is 
nett Tale ia; Lodeed, © earpeiae| May I ask if 
7) y ny 
sister knew of your coming?” 

“She did not; but 1 felb I could nob leave 
England withou! sesiog her. I sail ia three 
weeke’ time for Calcutta. I have obtained a very 
good nap am a Government there!” 


yf sighs y- 
I wish you every success, Crayford! won't 
‘you come in? It ls inhospitable to keep you out 
here,” and he glances ab Marion as he 
wishes ber to leave them. 

But for once she is dense,and stands her ground, 
afraid that fo her absence high words may ensue 
between the two she loves bast on earth. 8b. Paul 
comes to the rescue. 

*T want to see you alone for a few momenis, 
Roundfern.” - 

" Come, we shall be undisturbed In the study,” 
and he leads the way to the house, Marion con- 
‘triving on the way to whisper, “ Be kind to him, 
for my gake! ” and with a great fear in his heart, 
Gregory eigus St. Paul to follow bim to his own 
sanctum. 

Then he confronts him, locking harassed and 
distressed 


“Te your errand here fn anyway connected 
with my alster 1?” he asks, a 

‘It ist I came to say good-bye; bat when 
wiih her I forgot my good resolutions, and told 
her what she isto mo, She has accepted me; 
and now it only remains for you to consent to 
our marriage |" 

He speaks defiantly, anticlpatlog bitter and 
implacable opposition Gregory, and resolved, 
whatever comes, never to give up his claim to 
Marlon, save ab her own entreaty. 

“T was afraid of this,” Gregory says, A 
and passes one hand wearlly across brow. 
** She has known so few men intimately, and 
fascinate women more by your cynicism 
others do by flattery; even your reputation 
assists you. Orayford, she {s all I have ; leave 
ther to me. Surely some other woman, more 
versed in the ways of the world, will serve your 
turn better than this Innocent girl?” 

“*T love her!” doggedly, ‘and she has given 
herself to me }” 

“Not knowlug what she did, was ft well to 
take advantage of her innocence?” sternly. ‘If 
you had been honourable you would have won 
her openly 1” ’ 

“What chance had I? I tell you, Roundfern, 
I resolved never to sea her agala, because I felt 
my own uaworthiness so keenly, I went to 
London and busied myself in obtainicg some em- 

yment. I had no hope of winning her then, 
i only longed to lve worthily--to atone, if I 
conld, for the past. Day after day, week after 
week, the yearniog to eee her again grew aud 
grew, until it became positive agony She was 
not for me; she had probably \y forgotten 





me. Sol reasoned ; bub I had small faith in m 
own reasoning. Then news came that I 
recelved this appointment for which I dared 
one ae and I was ordered to prepare at 
ones for I put ib to you thus, 

: Could you (bad you been, so 
placed) leave England for years, perhaps for 
ever, without a word or sign to the woman you: 
loved ?” 

He pauses, as if waiting for areply, but as 
none comes he goes on a trifie impatiently— 

“I kept nothing back from Miss Roundfern. 
I laid my life bare to her,dut she Is not afraid 
to trust or take me. Give her to me, and I swear 
no act cf mine shall bring her to grief!” 

*Howcan I belleve you? Your repentance is 
so new, this so-called love of yours so fresh and 
untried. How shall I know that it will stand 
the test of 1 Forgive me! Marion Jz.a 
legacy to me my dear mother, and has been 
my care and delight for-many years. Any 
sorrow ey tb. come to her would be mine, 
and added to this I should reproach myaeif that 
I had not been sufficlently carefal for her.” 

‘* You are very charitable in your estimate of 
me, “I¢ is a long lane that has no tu ‘ 
remember, and when a man has sown his wild 
oats he may reasonably be expected to settle 
down to respectability.” 

“ Bat the woman who takes him runs a great 
risk,” Gregory says, coldly. 

* Not a0,” ny ; ‘* reformed rakes make 
the best of hue the most moral citizens, 
the moet priggish members of society. Now, 
Roundfern, let us waste no more words in con- 
troversy, Will you or will you nob consent to 


this engagement | 

“T don’t know what to say,” Gregory answers, 
Gistresefally, “I want to secure Marion’s happi- 
ness, and I donot wish to appear unnecessarily 
harsh to you. See, Crayford! I will make this 
condition with you. If after a year you have 
proved the change in you is permanent, and both 
you and Marion are loyal each to the other, I 
will consent to the engagement.” 

* And how are you to know what my line of 
life is,” seornfally—“ you in England, 1 at Cal- 
cutta! Your motive fe very palpable. You 
fancy that when Iam well away it will be an 

matter to teach Marion forgetfulness of me, 
Ugh! You are not a born diplomat, When I 
go I take my wife with me. I will ran.no risk.” 

**What! Do you suppose I shall allow such a 
thing? A three weeks’ engagement, then a mar- 
riage, to be repented of almost as soon as 
cemented! No, Crayford! ff you will not agree 
po my wage poor the matter — atonce, During 

year probation you will not correspond. 
If your love will stand the test of absence and 
allence I shall have some faith in ite genuineness,” 

‘' Will you not understand that I need en- 
couragement, that I am as a brand rob yet 
plucked from burning | Show me a little mercy !” 

“T cannot forged to be jast where Marion is 
concerned, and I will not go from my word. 
Pray consider the interview closed. If you agree 
to my terms well and good—at the end of the 
year you can claim Marion,” 

* And yon would send her out to melike a bale 
of goods!” bitterly. ‘‘ Well, this hour is yours, 
but mine will come, You will scarcely expect 
me to leave without seeing Marion!” 

* You will-find her in the next room. Aren’t 
we to part friends, Crayford 1” 

"T have nob yeb added by yard to my many 
virtues,” and he turns on hie heel. 

He finds Marion waiting for him, flushed and 
anxious, and one glance at his face tells her ell 
the truth, 

In a moment her arms are about him, her eyes 
yearning upon him through her tears, 

‘My dear, my dear! don’t take it so much to 
heart ; Gregory will relent if only we are loyal 
and patient !” 

Patient!” he echoes, scornfally. “ Patience 
is for fools! What motive do you think your 


maneene) 


“* How. can you ask? Ob, my dear! my heart 
{g torn with love for you both! Can I forget all 
the kindness lavished on. ie oneene the 
years In which bet. father brother 
too! What shall I do? Help me in my declston ; 
you are wiser than I,” 

“If I decide for you, you will think me selfish, 
will probably refuse to ach according to my 
wishes,” moodily. yo » you must 
choose for yourself, Ei you sail with me, 
or take your freedom now, If feel you can- 
nob act in opposition to Roun tell me now, 
that there may be no misunderstanding in the 
future.” 

wh ge cone it, Se OP utes in an 
anguish o ity and pain, love you 
both 20 well, 1¢ Is hard to d ease either, And 
St; Paul, if I say that wherever you go I will 
follow, under no circumstances would Gregory 
consent to such a hasty rt 

" He could be kept in ignorance until the cere- 
mony was complete. Ah! sweet, think of all 
you are to me—of how, but for you, I stand all 
alone in the world, that I have given you all 
I have to give, and look to you for my happi- 
ness.” 


“Don’t i” she ssys, ia a hushed tone; " my 
heart fs failing me, Ob! my dear, oh! my 
dear! In your hands | am weak as a little 
child |” : 

He is kneeliag by her now, his arms about 
her waist, his eloquent, pleading eyes lifted to 
hers, and he feels her tremble under his touch, 
his caress, and knows that already the batile is 
almost won. . 

‘(Twill do nothing in haste,” she says, distresi- 
fully. ‘Give me time for thought,” and suddenly 
she bursts into bitter tears. 

He is very gentle and patient with her, snd 
soon she recovers a semblance of her ordinary 


manner, ; 

“To-morrow,” she says, ‘I will give you my 
answer,” 

‘*To-morrow I shall be refused admission to 
the house |” 

“I will meet you in Fairy Hollow,” she 
auswers, flashing at her own suggestion, ‘| will 
not fail you, 5» Paul—now go, Remember, to- 
morrow at three, Gregory will be from home 
then. Ob, Heaven! forgive me for decelving 


CHAPTER V. 

To-wicut Gregory fs very tender and pitiful 
towards Marion, but she cannod meet his eye, 
knowing what act she Is meditating, Her beari 
ie very heavy, and but for the thought of her 
lover she would throw herself on his breas) and 
pray his pardon, confess freely and fally, and «0 

t 


at peace, 
“ You must feel,my darling |” hesaya, gravely, 


“that I am acting as I believe for the best, that 
I am not ly cruel te you. Marion ! Marion ! 
why must you love thisman? What is there in 
him to win your innocent heart !” 

“ How can I tell!” she answers, with a littie 
sob. “I pitied him first, he was so lonely ; and 
now—and now—oh! Gregory, it will be crael # 
9 ale orgs Fa "T ais 

The grave, grows graver and sadder. 

“Do my conditions assem eo hard, little sister 
Join 5 wablag Sensual ta rebarn for my lifel»0g 
love for yout” 

“Nol! not no!” with bitter tears, “I am 


brother has fn making his conditions! Why-this | ali 


—to affech our final se Marion, my 
darling, will you be contend to obey him, to let 
me go, when we have but just tasted the depth 
of our mutual love 1 Who ls to he first with you 


Gregory or me}” 
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" Per one day, my dear, you will realise I 
acted for the best.” 

Marion ecarcely seema to hear, She lice very 
quistly iu his arms for awhile; then suddenly, 
and without looking up, she says,— 

“ Gregory, whatever I may do in the fature, 
whatever pain I bring you, remember that, In 
spite of all that seems so contrary, I loved you— 
that I shall loye you till I die!” 

“Teould nob doubt that,” he answers, blise- 
fally ignorant of her bidden meaning. “ We 
have slways been dear to esch other.” 

“ Perhaps,” she saye, brokenly, “I shall often 
grieve and vex you, perhaps I ehall eeem forgetful 
of your years of devotion, but you mutt trast me 
always. Your anger would very hard to 


“] think I could not be angry with - you,” 
gently, and kissing her he lets her 
' How terribly long’ the night is to Marion. It 
is Impossible to sleep and equally vain to attempt 
to read. She passes the'slow, dark hours fn toss- 
ing to and fro, questioning of her heart what she 
shall do, eryiug alternately on St. Paul and 
Gregory. i 

Towards dawn she falls Into an uneasy sleép, 
from which she is roused by the clang of the 
breakfast-bell, 

Roth her aunt and brother regard her with 
spxiety ; her face is pale and weary, her eyes 
heavy, her whole manner so listless that 
reprosches biroself with past harshnees, and 
Roundfernm begs her to lie down sgain, 

“T think I will,” gy and ‘always avoiding 
her brother's gaze, “I feel stupid and languid, 
and glad to eseape, she goes’ to her room, to 
apend the etuny morning in solitude. 

Soon after luncheon (at which she does not 
sppear) her aunt enters her room. 
“My dear, I shall drive with 
institute, unless, indeed, yon 
remain with you. He fs quite ted you 

cannot go, for we a crowded “at 

“Pray do not it, dear auntie, 1 would 
rather be alone,” and she flushes guiltily. 
“Perhaps I shall go to sleep,” , 

For a moment Mise Roundfern regards her 
with suspicion. 

"Why fe your manner 20 Marion ?” 
and recelving no anewer, ‘Ie Mr, yford still 
in the village 1” 

“T believe so, 


1 
“Poor little girl 1" ‘says the elder lady. ‘I 
wil dc what F tou Sub’ poe, tah T aut ahold woe 
are useless,” and the kind, foolish soul goes away 
In a depressed mood, to discover all her pleadings 
with Gregory serve but to intensify hie resolve, 

Just before three Marfon rises, and, dressing 
th appeladt pation: fleas Brie very teeta 

e BPpo - place, nervous, 
and frequently glances behind to hie fron she 
is not followed, and she fancies all-who meet 
her must know what errand she {s bent, 
and condemn her for her duplicity. 

St. Paul fs for her ab the entrance of 
the little valley known as “ F; Hollow,” 


should 


B 


“Ont” she-eays. “I would do much more for’ 


fom but it ts cruel to decetve Gregory. All night 
could not sleep for my shsme and pain; all 
night I tried to see where my duty Jay ; and oh | 
my dear, my dear! my heart pleaded for you, 
we oud upon the to comfort you, and stand 
) you,” 
* And 0, ” “ 

ob dah » Marion, eagerly, “ you have arrived 


" Vee, 


to the | neither 


novelty has worn away, and you find [am neither 
better nor cleverer than other women | ” 

“Esch day will knit ws closer together, and 
thememory of the debt I owe you wil! serve but to 
deepen my devotion, Uan'ts you trust me 
Marion 1.” 

“It did not do eo, fully and perfectly, I 
should not be here now. But I cannot stay long, 
so tell me your plans quickly ; we chall have no 
7 ps nay 2 mn 

*T arran everything last nignt. You are 
fortunately just of age, eo that there will be 
nelther Perjury nor legality in our marriage. 
To-night I shal go to town, and proceed at once 
to Mra, Burnand’s.” 

"Isehe to be in the conrpiracy?” questions 
Marlon, a trifie nervously, 

“My darling, yes, “It is for your sake I shall 
ark her to share the secret. I shall prevail on 
her to bring my bride to me, se that no ecandal 
ehall stala her name. I shall get a license, and 
have all things arranged for our departure from 
England, ‘To-day fs the thirteenth, Very well; 
on the twenty-seventh you will walk to the 
station and meet the 9.30 train to London. Mra, 

'Barnand will be fn a first, and you will travel up 
with At King’s Cross Iphall meet you and 
the quiet little church I have already 
the ceremony, and as scon as It is 
will telegraph to Gregory, informing 

have taken, e shall follow 
‘(and I ‘hope obtain) forgtve- 
epend seven whole delicious 
‘together before we leave for Calcutta, 
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“T hate myself for the part I am playing ; but 
there rie gg hey gh egy T cannot let 
t. 


“Then you must be content with my love, 
sweetheart, and in time be will be reconciled to 
our union. I think he cares too much for you to 
be obdurate,”’ 

She is aflent a little while, then says, with a 
faint smile, 

“You have forgotten to bs cynical.” 

" Yea, since ti ameeke id age ae m pose 
no longer as the disap roué. Ob? my 
darling, my darling ! Heaven grant I may make 
me You will do that,” gently ; “and now, dear, 
let me go,” and she disengages hereelf from him. 
He ts very reluctant to release her, but she ts so 

and weary-looking that he does violence to 
own feelings. 

** Good-bye, ‘bye, my darling wife! Ib 
will be an ty till the twenty-seventh.” 

He watches her with anxious eyes az she goes 
homewsrd with droopsd head and swift uncertain 
steps ; then he turns towards the fon, and pack- 
ing his ame is driven to the primitive 
station just in time to catch the five o'clock train 
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many times, in the long bright days, 
quiet evenings, when they sat together, 
of throwing herself wpon bis 
t all the truth; but the 
thought restrains her, She growe so 
pale and wan that her sant and Gregory are 
the former says,—— 

san , our child Ss aie heart over 

lover, Is t quite fmpoesible for you to con- 
sent to thelr wishes 1” 
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too, long ego, had euffered like agony, only her 
lover had forgotten her so easily, consoled him- 
self go readily fur her loss. 

The days and houre fleet by with lightning 
rapidity to the poor girl, each one brings her 
nearer her lover, nearer tbat frremediable step, 
and what wonder if ber heart often fails her, 
and her courege faints! 

The morning of the twenty-seventh comes ail 
too soon ; bright and clear, -bub with an easterly 
wind which toeses the golden daffodils to and fro, 
and pleys cruel pranks with all the early 
blossoms. 

Breakfast is long since over ab the Rectory, 
and Marion has gone to her room to drere, What 
bitter tears she shed throughout the simpis toilet, 
what beart-felt prayers she offers up for guidance, 
and that comforf may nob be denied Gregory ! 
At last the final touch Is given to her dress, and 
without a glance in the mirror ab her pale, sweet 

she goes slowly downatairs, 

Perhaps she never will enter these dear faml- 
liar rooms in, her voloe may never sound 
through the ancient hall, She, the pride and 
darling of her brother’s heart, may be thrust 
from out his home (should she so far presume as 
to seek an entrance), branded for all time as an 
alien from her family. 

Tn the breakfast-room she can bear Aunt Anna 
issuing orders to the cook; the canary in the 
window ts einging his loudest, whikt from the 
study come sofo peais of mutic. (Gregory Is 
reated ab his organ) When ehall she cee his 
rept, earnest face agalx } 

cook comes out into the hall, and glances 
carlonaly at the aflent figure, the white face. 

" Are you ill, Mize Marion?” she asks solfcl- 
tously, and with a start the girl answers 
hurriedly —- 

“No, no, only a little faint,” and goes in to her 
aunt. 

“Dear!” she asye, and she can scarcely hear 
her own voice, it eounds so far away. 

“*T am golvg out, my head aches badly, and a 
briek walk will do me good,” 

“To is very cold,” the elder lady says, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, ‘‘Are you well wrapped 
a Good gracious, Merion | what fs the matter 
with you! You are only fid to lie down, ft ls 
madness to think of going out.” 

“J am very well, auntie,” forcing Sher white 
lips to speak firmly. “ You are alarming your- 
eelf wonecessarily.” 

“ Well, if you wil! go, leb me accompany you,” 
with « regretfal glavce at the bright fire and 
large easy chair she has jast vacated, 

“Indeed | no, auntie. You must not indalge 
all my whims, or sacrifice yourzelf to my plea- 
sure, and I know you are anxlcus to finish that 

lar, ” 


co. . 
_ Miss Roundfern reseats herself with a relieved 


sir. 

‘*And which way do yon intend walking? 
Perbaps I may be inclined to meet un 

“ Towards the station,” flashing hotly. ‘‘The 
walk there is the most sheltered, I fancy. Gee. 

©, dear,” and stooping, she kisses her, much to 

Roundfern’s surprise, for Marlon is not 
usually demonstrative, 

Then she leaves the house, nob daring to say 
one word of farewell to Gregory leat he should 
guess her errand, and forclbiy detain her, The 
tears blind her lovely eyes, as they rest upon each 
familiar tree and shrub, on all the budding beau- 
ties of the dear old garden. And when gate 
closes behind her, and she feele herself shut out 
by her own act from her Paradise, she stretches 
oud eager, longing bands, and whispers brokenly, 
‘Oh } home! home! home!” and. wonders if 
ever she wil) return a welcome guest, 

But she has little timo to lose, and hurries 
along the desolate road. The hedgerows are 
beginning to bud, and the alr !s filled with the 
fragrance of wild violets, Ah! In the land to 
which she is going, how she will miss all the 
aweet, homely scents and sights! High over 
her heed the larke are carollivg, In the trees and 
bushes the saucy sparrows are quarreliing and 
fighting with unction, end » few white butterilies 
are flitting before her, Tiverything serves to 
sadden 


her, 
Now she ic at the primitive little station, and 
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has but just taken her ticket when the train dashes 
up i the porter, who kaows her well, touches 


" Going by this train, miss?” he asks, obse- 


quiously. 

** Yes; bat I must find a friend firet,” and, 
as she speaks, Mrs. Burnand thrusts ber head 
out of a carriage window, and calls her by her 


name. 

* Jump in, Marion! We baven’t & moment to 
lose, What a good girl you are to come; and 
pay hog the compartment to ourselves! 
ju * tip’ to the guard won this concession 
from him.” 


Marion Ustens, bot does not answer, and {i 
Barnand’s clasp, Ni Bag ne 
¥ ow are 
strains her eyes to catch the last g 
Rectory and her com 
tremble 


i Marion, love f all will 
yer. w @ sorry 
will have. You are as white as the first 
drops f Surely you are not afraid to 
man love f " 

* 0, no! but f cannot forget how 


Gregory will be ! 
“My dear ! you could not please both 
and lover, and the latter has the 
upon you. Occ2 having given yourself to 
iv fe your duty to cling to to 
him to the last, and despite all, As for 
am doubtles: a silly old woman to assist In an 
elopement, but I believe I am acting for St, Paul’ 
good and your fature happiness.” 

“ You have always been most kind!" the girl 
says, very gently. 

“Gregory will scarcely endorse that senti- 
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ment,” drily. “I shall be conelderably alarmed 


at the mere idea of meeting him again. I fancy 
hie wrath will fall heaviest on my head.” 

“It le I who am most to blame,” sadly. ‘* 
who have behaved badly,” 

Bat Mrs, Barnand will not allow her to dwell 


them, and for a moment, as her 
fu his, Marion thinks 


ey drive at little, dingy, unfreq: 
aassh, &. peel sing. Sala Gk queens 
houses as to be nearly o 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is @ very different wedding to any Marion 
has ever pictured ; there fs no pretty finery, 


before him ; rather, he is a trifie vexed that they 
should have taken him away from his beloved 
books ; and the only witnesses are Mrs, Bar- 
nand and the clerk, 

Marlon plays her part like one in a dream, and 
in @ half-consclous way afterwards signs her 
maiden name for the last time. Then St, Paul 
kisses ber and leads her away, and they are driven 
to the hotel he fs {mn the habit of frequenting, 


‘and where he has had a sumptuous lunch pre- 


Marion fs far too agitated to eat or talk much, 
only she begs the jubilant bridegroom to tele- 
graph at once to her brother. i 

"They will be growing anxious about me,” she 

“and I must not add neglect 

faulte.” 

legram is despatched, but, as chance 

wlll have I, nelther Miss Roundfern nor Gregory 
are at homa, The former has been carried off 
for the remainder of the day by an old school 
friend, and Gregory is evgaged In Brabourne for 
, overal hours, arrarging all the details of a coming 


by a casual 





charity fair. So Marion’s absence is neither 
noticed nor commented upon. 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Burnand returns to her town 
house, there to wait news from her protegés; 
and St, Paul carries his bride cff to see the won- 
dere and glories of the Metropolis. He sends, 
too, @ telegram acquainting bis father with hie 
hasty marriage, with the malicious addition that 
there are no settlements, 

“ How riled he will be!” the young man says, 


hing. “TIT would give twenty pounds (pro- 
ay could spare them) to see his di 
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recently been. 

Gregory rings for a light, whilst Miss Round- 
fern olfngs to him. ; 

“Oh! Greg, what can it mean? What are 
you to do?” 

He stands silent, as if, indeed, he is bsyond 
speech ; and when candles are brought in he 
turns to the — and taking Bm telegram, 
breaks open the orange envelope aa 

on his face. From the first Serre 

he hea felt ib will give him the explanation of 

Marion’s absence, few words seem to dance 

betore his eyes, and with a groan he gives: the 
to Miss Roundfern, saying, — 

‘Read ft, Iam afraid.” 

** We were married this morning ; shall be with 
you to-night.” 

(Continued on page 160.) 


MY SWEETHEART. 
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CHAPTER LXIy. 


Bor to return to Mildred. When Gregu 
called upon her, on that eventful eveniog 

we described in our previous chapter, Mil. 
her the turn. 
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** Yes,” she answered In a low voles, drooping 
her dark head low. 

* And have you thought about it, Mildred '” 
he whispered. 

Mildred blushed, and looked alarmed ; but she 
could not have answered him had her life de- 
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sure that you know your own feel- 
ings this time, that they not change! 
One always feele doubtful of a fickle lover ;” one 
cannot help it.” 
Gregor bowed his fair, handsome head. 


ay 
speak as you have, Mildred,” he answered, 
slowly ; “ bat let me reply to you from the very 
depths of my heart, ay, even my soul. I have 
found out that it was the hand of Providence 


for Paula was not deep, only le 

At that moment they toch heard a sudden 
crash outside the window. 

“What is that!” cried Mildred, starting 
nervously to her feet, and looking toward the 
window, with ted 





eyes. 
“It Is only the awaylog branches of the tc 
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guessed that standing 


lose would mean 


put me off, I cannot find words to utter all that 
I would say to you. Iask you again to be kind 
to me, 


will only trust me—only 
S pachtes bneccben tein Sad came between 
as!” she rs Tb anes — mo 
te me, Gregor; to even of marry 
son chitinase ela te tee tendo ae 
bueband, had she lived.” 
“You must not think of that, 
ded, huskily. ‘'‘Try and forget it.” 
“Bat will it not always occur to me?” she 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 
“T hope not,” he sald, gravely. 
the dead past bury ite 
come between us now,” 


Fad er thig scene th ade eadlgadly “eg 
Oaly Heaven and the “4 know how y 
would give up anything I hold dear for her sweet 
sake—even to the last drop of blood in my 
heart 1” 

Gregor looked at the noble 
here was devotion for you. Was she 
an angel among women—thie fair, drooping Mil- 
dred, whose love he had once valued so lightly ? 

He began his importunities anew, and few 
could have withstood the eager pleadings of this 
handsome lover, especially when every ‘yord be 
uttered was like wine to her thirsty heard, or, 
better still, like the dew to a drooping flower. 
And when Gregor left the cottage that evening 
no wonder he walked along with such a quick, 
springy tread, for his heart was In a glow—Mil- 
dred had promised to be his wife, and at an early 
date. 

When Mise Dawes heard of his betrothal, with 
the announcement that the m ceremony 
was soon to take place, she fairly gnashed her 
teeth with rage, 

“Did I nod tell you that he would marry 
within the year ?"’ she cried out to her mother, 

“ Well, what is the use of talking as long as you 
did - get him yourself?” answered that lady, 
tartly, 

Her danghter frowned. 

“ Could I make him propose and marry me!’ 
2he aked, 

“There were very few young ladles who had 
your chance, I fear I sball always have you on 
my hands, because you do nob seem capable of 
attracting the opposite eex.” 

“Thea Iam more to be pitied than laughed 
at,” responded the girl, glumly. “Some girls 
have more than their share of lovers,” she went 
on, “while others have to walk all through life 
= one, and they are the most deserving, 
00. ‘ 


“ We will nob continue the subject,” sald Mrs, 
Dawes, “for despite all of your arguments and 
logic you have no lover, nor are you likely to 
have one. I would advise you to turn your 
attention to music-teaching, for that seems ilkely 
cans fests Thrwaghs Ie my dear.” 


Tt was not so easy to see her golden dream of 
love overthrown and blasted, She had built such 
rosy alt-castles of the different things that she 





would do when once she became Mra, Gregor 
Thorpe, and what a grand life she would lead of 
ft—and now, how hard it was to go back to 
teaching and earn her own livelihood instead of 
having a handsome young man earn {t for her ! 
Bhe wished that she could warn all the young 
girls in the world never to Indulge in day- 
that have no chance of ever becoming 
realities, and warn them to never set their hearts 
upon a lover, no more than they would upon the 
possession of a ray of sunshine that fell across 
thelr path in beauty ; ib was almost as 
eee ee one as the 
Bat of all people In the world, why he should 
have chosen that quiet, sedate Mildred Garatin, 
was not stylish, and she did 
not consider that solemn face and still more 
solemn great black eyes pretty; her face was 
eadly lacking colour, save for the red lips; her 
dreases were almost to shabbinésa. 
There never was # fall of lace at throat or 
wriet, such as other young -girls had—nothing 
but Ihite Mnen cuffs and linen 
relleyed the sombreness of her simple gray 
She was nelther bright nor witty, and 
accomplishments she had none. 
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She could weli understand why a man could 
love 


fall in with the beautiful heiress Mignon 
with her daeh and brilliancy and beauty 
that might have fallen down and wor- 


shipped, as they did Cleopatra in the days of 
old, or the matchless Helen of Troy. 

There never were eyes brighter or hair more 
golden, and then she had such a witching air of 
coquetry ; one smile from her lips made a slave 


ng ye a rival to her! 
it generally choose the opposite 
when love a second time, 


heck 8 had so easily for- 
gotten Mignon ; @ believed, too, that these 
ger, bright women seldom retain love very long. 

a quiet woman makes an impression, it 
always laste a lifetime ; and the man who loves 
auch a one never sighs for another love, if fate 
perchance should ever part them. 

Mies Dawes said to herself that she would give 
anything {nm this world to break it up. Ib was 
not fair that Mildred Garstin should marry the 
handsome young heir, while sho was destined to 
go throngh life and work for a living. No; tb 
was unfair! Bat how could she break is 
up—vh ! how? 

Even though she could not win Gregor Taorpe 
herself, it would be a great satisfaction to know 
that no other woman got him. 

She resolved to call upon Mildred that very 
day, ostensibly for the purpose of congretulating 
her, but really to renew past acquaintance and 
to lay the foundation to breaking off the intended 
marriage between Mildred and handsome Gregor 
Thorpe. 

Early the next morning Miss Dawes arrayed 
herself in street attire and proceeded to the little 

where Mildred dwelt with Mrs. Morris ; 
and Mildred was much surprised when, looking 
from the window, she saw her advance up the 
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street. 
CHAPTER LXV, 
MiLDRED her visitor warmly. She was 
too pure noble a girl to ever dream that Miss 


Dawes’ vielb was made ia aught else bud the 
alncerest friendship for her. 

“T have come to congratulate you,” mur- 

80 sweetly, [n her smooth, 
“Now, do not blush, my dear 
I bave heard all about {t—Gregor 
has told me bimeelf.” 

Mildred coloured highly, and her glence fell 
beneath the gaze of the very bright one bent upoa 
her ; hardly knew what answer to make her, 
> urmured rep'y did not quite please 





on her visitor; “but don’} you think it rather 
unlucky to engage yourself to a man in the 
autumn of the he 

"Why, no; I have never heard of anything of 
that kind,” replled Mildred, open'ng her eyez 
very wide. 

"You haven't!” exclaimed Miss Dawes, fn 
apparent astopishment. ‘‘ Why, I thought every 
one knew that, They say that the lover in euch 
instances fe always fickle, that he admires this 
face to-day and a falrer one to-morrow.” 

The words struck a cold chill to Mildred’s 
heart, Fickle In love! The girl knew of no 
words In the English language that could raize 
such sppalling fear in her heart, and Miss Dawes, 
when she saw her turn pale, eald to herself that 
she had touched upon her hobby unawares, 

“T'm surprised that you never have heard of 
so old asayirg,” she reenmed, in a light, gorsipy 
fashion, “Why, ib is as old as time itself 
almost ; and for that reason the post tells us: 


‘¢' In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.’ 


As much as to say that this was the only time 
when he really contemplated love and marriage. 
At other times, another sage has added, they are 
quite Indifferent about marriage, no matter how 
fervent they have been making love. Bud I 
suppose Mr. Thorpe does not care much, because 
his first love Is In the grave—he Is obliged to 
marry, apyhow,” she wend on. 

** Obliged to?” echoed Mildred, In a very faint 
voice. “I—I do not understand.’’ 

“ Why, ib is so old a gtory and so well known 
that [hope I may not be considered as gossip 

ing,” retavaed Miss Dawes nonchalantly, “if I 
repeat it to you--thatd is, if you care to hear it.” 

“I—I should like to,” sald Mildred, in a low, 
tremulous voice, deepite her efforts at calmness. 

** Boing betrothed to him,” remarked Miss 
Dawes, ‘'my surprice was great to hear you say 
just now that you had not heard it, for I did not 
imagine that Mr, Thorpe was inclined to keep so 
important an item from you. Why, he used to 
tell bis first love everything. Whab a difference 
he makes bebween you!”’ 

Mildred clutched her hands nervously together. 
Her lips opened, but no sound came from them. 
A deadly fear was nestling in her heart that she 
could scarcely define. 

"But, dear me! pardon my digression from 
the thread of my story. I commenced to tell 
you why it was Imperative for Mr. Thorpe to 
wed ab once, whether his heart wae in the affair 
or not, 

“It appears that his uncle, who made Gregor 
Thorpe his heir, exacted a strange condition from 
his nephew ere he signed his wil), and that con 
dition was that he should marry within two 
years of his deceas», or forfeit all cisim to every 
penoy of the money left him. 

“Gregor demurred greatly at this ; bud the old 
gentleman was obdurate, 

“*An unmarried man has little use for a 
fortune,’ he declared, grimly, ‘Ido not intend 
that my earnings of years shall maintein a 
bachelor In luxurious idleness, You muet have 
a family to work for, to urge you on to success, 
and to make you a steady, useful man to yourself 
and the world. It was always my idea of life; 
for, being a bachelor myself, I understand the 
mistakes that accrue from {t, I have seen other 
men, blessed with happy homes, loving wives, 
and happy little children, grow old and keep 
thelr loving hearte green, You m'ght be roaming 
if I did not make this exaction. Many an hones» 
young man has gone the right road industriously 
enough until be suddenly found himself 
possested of wealth unexpectedly; and the 
getting of it without ratsing a hand to earn ft 
has ruined them—proving 4 curse Instead of a 
blessing. A rich young man iss golden mork for 
all the sharks whose path he crosses, The sirens 
of this world single him out and make deadly 
prey of him, And the pleasant vices of yonth 
make scourges which lash him In his old age. 
No, sir; you must marry withio the specified 
time if you expect to inberit my fortune.’ 

“When Me, Thorpe firet met Mignon Barton 
hie heart went out to her ab once, and then he 





Dawes, 
“TI hope you will have a happy life of it,” went 


made no demur whatever about that provision in 
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eyes. 

“ Are fll, dear 1" crled Mrs, Morria, dis- 

» “Ob?! do tell me, my dear girl, 

what is the matter? Have you heard bad 
news?” - 

Mildred made no answer, but the look fn her 
eyes was more terrible than any words could have 
been. Her head dropped upon Mrs, Morria’s 
breast and she burst into tears. 

“Why, Mildred, Mildred |” she cried, " what 
iz the meaning of all this?” * 

“TI cannot endure the great sorrow Heaven sees 
Git to put upon me, Ob, I am so miserable! My 
cross is harder than I can bear. Oh, if I could 
but go away somewhere where I would never see 
any one In the world that I had ever scen before 


- never hear a human voice again !” 


“Bat what would Gregor do?” interposed 
Mrs. Morris, anxlously. 


She never forgot the girl's expression then as. 


she lifted her face and looked up into her own 
with the gezs of a'dying stag in her great, sombre 


eyes, 

“Ib would be better for us both if I should 
go,” she whispered between her sobs. ‘‘ Oh, you 
do not know all, Mes, Morris |" 

It occurred to that lady at that moment that 
Mildred had in some way jost ascertained how 
Gregor had suepected her as being the cause of 
the shot that was fired at poor Paula, much as he 
had endeavoured te keep all that o dread secret 
from her. 

Of course that was the meaning of this look 
of horror on her dazed face, She must do all In 
her power to make Mildrei forget it, for Gregor 
was grieved enough over the matter, and angry 
too at himeelf for allowing euch a mad notion to 
lodge in hie breast for 4 aingle instant. 

“ Will you tell me what grieves you, Mildred $” 
she whispered, “ I’m your true friend, ay I was 
the true friend of your mother before you. Lat 
me comfort you, my dear, for I have an idea 
that you are indulging in foollsh fancies. What 
has got Into your little head, my dear child} I 
wonder if all bride-elects gat such spells as 
thia?” 

Her Uttle rallies did nob soften the pala In the 
graat dark eyes nor lift the heavy clouds of 
agony that lay opon the girl's brow, Mildred was 
hart beyond all curing. 

There was no pain on earth so pitiful, so 
terrible to meet and endere as the bitter know- 
ledge that the man to whom she had given her 
whole hsart did not love her fn return, He was 
about to marry her, nob because he loved her, 
but becauee fb would bring him s fortuns, 

She remembered that Miss Dawes had hinted 
rather brovdly that Gregor might possibly leave 
her within the hour after the ceremony had been 
performed, 

He would be fulfilling to the letter his ancle’s 
desire ; but marrying would not compel him to 
live with the girl he niarried. 

Ten to one the firss outgoing steamer would 
bear him away from her, never to return, Oh, 





girls brought up in the lap of luxury, with 
loving ones to care for and indulge 
them from thg cradle to womanbood, and then 


“what a question itis! Whatcan you mean, 
child 1” 

Mildred repeated the words, and {fh seemed 
her very soul was breathlessly awaiting the 


very 
Morris, promptly. ‘He wanted me to make his 
home happy for Lim, and because he did not know 
one hour of peace unless he was by my side. O», 
he was so devoted ! 

**T love to look back at those days and dream 
over those times, and many a time I quite forget 
= Se canlars escaped wetameta ake 
agine myself a a young again 
i man went down and 
watched eagerly down the lane for just a glimpse 


him, 
then turn and trip down the path to the farm- 
house as merry as the merriest lark that ever 
sung on @ tree, 

“T would count the hours till he came courting 
that evening. Ab ! yes, my dear, those are happy 
days to look back to—youth and love go hand in 
hand together. ‘True, one may have a little 
lovers’ quarrel now and then, but that does nob 
agaify. The course of true love does not run 
smooth, they say, and one should not mind those 
little tilts; they only rivet the bonds of true 

the firmer. 

“* Now, be honest and frank with me, Mildred ; 
have not you and Gregor quarrelled sgain over 
some trifle light as alr, and which could na, By 
adjusted Do not beafrald to confide in me, Mil- 
dred—or had I not better send for Gregor and 
demand to know all from his lips ?” 


BS ene 


CHAPTER LXVL 


Wen Miss Dawes returned home she went 
about the house all the rest of that day with 
a brooding smile on her lips. 

‘The leaven works well,” she muttered. “If 
I understand that giri’s character, I should say 
she was one to suffer fn silence when the wound 
strikes deep, and too proud to call upon her 
lover for one word of: explanation, though that 
one word might change the current of! two lives. 

** Mildred Garstin shall never nmidrry him if I 
can, by word or deed, prevent [t, It is sald that 
no enemy {a as cruel as a woman. I believe there 
is some truth In that, for I feel such a rage 
smouldering In my heart, out fnto 
flame at even the very sight of ler, that I can 
hardly restrain the impulse that almost over- 
powers me to hurl ber at my feet and eet my 
heel upon that delicately chiselled face that has 
won #0 golden a priz: from me when !t was almost 
within my grasp. 





credence, 

“ How white her face grew as she listened, anj 
her eyes—ah | I am afraid they will haunt me 
with their awful stare while life laste. 

“ What a bold venture it was for me, and how 
clever! I wove the entire out of whole 


So engrossed was he in his own thoughts that 
he acarcely heeded where he was going, and by 
the veriest chance be glanced up and saw thai 


he was standing directly before Miss Dawey’'s 
door. 


It was but the work of a moment, withou: 
6 or volition, to atcend the steps and 
touch the bell. ’ 

Miss Dawes hurried quickly down to welcome 
her guest when she found who ft was. 

He her cordially, and 1t struck bim 
that was more than usually cordial fn her 
manner for this.rather reserved y lady, and, 
man-like, he was rather flattered by delicate 
compliment, . ; 

"“Wersee you ao seldom of late, Mr. Thorpe,” 
she began, with just the ion of a pout on 
her lips ; ‘‘and reajly that is not quite fair treat 
ment of such very good frienda as mamma and I 
are to you,” R 

“You are very kind to say so, Miss Dawes, 
he replied. This honest young man was by 
no means — for the — young woman in 
the plush opposite 

-It was the last oe be — oi ane 
thought of, to imagine that was welghing 
ord before she uttered it and studying 
every inflection of her thetic silvery vo'ce, 
calculating whether or not they made an !m- 
pression on him. ¥? 

In the course of the conversation Paula's 
name was artfally brought aboub by her. 

‘*T was jast abont to send for you,” she re- 
marked, “ for I have something to tell you, and 
my mind will never know a moment’s rest uti! {t 
has been freed from ite burden ; and I bave been 
more than troubled about it for the past few 
days becauze—because of a certain rumour thot 
reached my ears very lately.” ~ 

Gregor smiled, anticipating what was com!ng j 
but he waited for her to proceed still farther. — 

“Tell me one thing,” she cried ; “is {t really 
true that you aresoon to be married?” = 

“TI hope to be so — very eoon,” replied 
the young man, promptly. 

Miss Dawes ui & Tittie cry. 

“Ohi itis my fault—my fault!" she «s 
claimed, excitedly. 

Gregor looked at her in seomething like ama::- 
ment, } 

‘*T meant to have told rueere did nos 
dream you could forget poor a0 8091, 

* Migs Dawes,” cried Gregor, starting to bit 
feed in wild surprise, “ what can you really mean! 
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You amaz3 ma beyond words, I may say. I do 
not comprehend in the leaet.” 

"Bat you understand me very soon!” 
ahe replied ; “ only it is sach a delicate matter 
to broach; I hardly know how to the words, 
Won't you be seated again, Mr. Thorpe? You 
anake it all the harder for me to tell you.” 

Gregor frowned and resumed his seat Im- 
patleatly again. 

Miss Dawes clasped her hands nervonsly to- 
gether and looked at him, 

“Tt has Always been said that the bearer of an 
unkind m suffers as much in delivering as 
the one who sends {t, This is not ey for they 
cannot help but deliver it. I would give anything 
fn this world {f this task had been delegsted to 
anyone elze to reveal to you but myself ; bat, 
most unfortunately, It reste with me to tell you 
all, however painful it may be.” 

Gregor looked at her with that look of puzzled 
wonder still on his face, He could not under- 
stand why she should make.so much mystery of 
what he supposed to be some trifling affair— 
especially if is concerned him. 

He waited very impatiently, without comment, 
for the to proceed, 

"Ie a Srey ee ng Sober aa pe 
dearly ittle 'Pau ved you, 
began, ra teflant voice, 

What could he ssy'to this? In this fnstance 
he was ata loss for worda, He could only bow 
big head fn acknowledgment, and walt for her to 


proceed, 

“If ever a young girl idolized a man, she 
certalnly idolized you, It was the ruling 
even Indeath, with her, It seemed almost to 
her back from eternity, {b was so strong. You 
know she away ab night, but you never 
knew how last hour was spent,” 

Gregor gazed uneasily into her face, his own 
whitening perceptibly. 

“For an hour or more on that fatal night 
Paula grow strangely restless, tosslag about on 
her pillow, while your name was constantly on 
her lips, mingled with low, moaning sobs. 

‘“*Teat half dozing {na chair by her bedside, 
having relieved her poor nurse who needed a few 
hours’ sleep. Suddenly Paula raised her head 
with a mighty effort, 

'* Mies’ Dawes,’ she cried ont, faintly. ‘I 
must speak. My thoughtsare killing me, They 
i pk gp great pain.’ 

4} , My poor girl, if you have anything on 
your mind,’ I anewered, bending over wan 
taking her little het hands in mine, 

“'Tt is about Gregor, she w dj “Oh, 
Miss Dawes, I have had ench horrid dreams { 


y 

growing over my graye ere he fell in love with 
another. Think of it, Miss Dawes.-— my 
Gregor ever loving againi To think that 
he would ever forget me! Ah! those 

he made me, that seemed to come from his very 
heart, that I had belleved so true! I he 
was quite as happy in his new love as he 

me, and this thought maddened me, 

ace in my (epte,and mig opiate wont 
confronted him with his faithlessnese on 


bridal-eve, I haunted him t and 
unttl he cried out : “I wit ee ee the love 
pat fn your place, if ib will .e 

and then 


i 
Li 


‘ 


E 


“From that hour this matter has been lying 
heavily on my heart, A hundred times I have 
been on the point of sending for you, but I hardly 
knew how to broach the subject to you; you 
were {n such bitter sorrow over her jose, I com- 
forted myself with the assarance that you loved 
her too well to be even thinking of another. 

“Bat oh! procrastination is the thief of time, 
they say. Had I told you then, how much em- 
barrassment might have been sapsred both you 
and me; and now Paula with her dying eyes will 
haunt mo as long as life laste. 

** Oh, Mr, Thorpe, now ~ know ail, pity. me 
‘for the messenger of such o difficult and 
thankless recital!” 

Gregor Thorpe had started to his feet, and was 
paclog restiessly up and down the room; great 
drops of perspiration rolled down his cheeks, and 
the knotted velns ou his forehead stood out like 
whip-cords, 

Oh, Miss Dawes! what a terrible disclosure } 
What a position I am placed in'!”’ 


2h ath ae e-em Agee. ‘ 
Gregor recognized MUldred’s caligraphy 
on the envelope, and his heart throbbed despite 
his effort at calraness, 

It was so unusual for her to write to him ; 
when he left the cottage she had sent word that 
she was too fll to come down to see him, and now 
ehe was well enongh to write to him! 

With hands that. trembled 


There were but ten lines, and they read as 
follows :— 


** Greaor,—I know all, and, under the painfal 

, I feel assured in my own heart 

that you will not wish the marriage consummated, 

It is best, ff you must choose a bride, to choose 

some one elee beside myself, That th + would 

haunt and trouble me to the end of my iife. 

Ab! had you but told me, and bad I but known 

hat the past contained, I would nevar have con- 
sented to marry you.—Your heart-broken 

* Mycprep,” 


CHAPTER LXYVIiL 


As the. came and.went, while Paula 
lay on eae 
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that the feeling that was stirring in her heart 
toward handsome Frank was only graticude for 
all that be had done for her, it ended as her com- 
panion, Jane Boltom, had seen from the very 
firet—by Paula and Frank falling desperately fa 
love with each other, 

Oa the very afternoon of the evening on which 
Frank's mother had recefved that unfortunate 
anonymous letter, 8 most interesting scene was 
transpiring In the unpretentious lttle cottege ia 
which Pauls lived. 

She was still very weak from her recent illness, 
and on -this bright afternoon Jane had @rawn 
her big arm-chalr before the window, that Paula 
might look ovb into the sunshine and see the 
grest hurrying throng surge to and fro in the 
busy street, 

She looked Istieus!y enough at the passere by, 
and then her gs25 wandered off to the white, 
fieecy cloude;. and her lips parted In a happy 
smile. " 

“You are thinking of Mr.. Frank Brunton!” 
declared Jano,- breaking In auddenly wpon her 
friend's reverie, 

* How—how did you know!” erled Paula, 
aghast, starting violently frow her chair. 

Jane. drew nearer to ber. 

How do Lknow?” she repeated. ‘‘ Well, it 
was Ouly an intuition, Paula, but it seems to have 
been @ correcs one. Girls always have that 
peculiar happy, rapt look in thelr eyes and that 
staile on thelr lips when they are im love and 
thinking of their far-off lover, But speak of bis 
majesty, the archangel, and he ia sure to appear ! 
Here is Mr, Brunton now ; and as two ls company 
and three fs none I'l] make my exit from the 
room while he is ringing the bell.” 

A moment later, smiling and handsome, Mr. 
Brunton entered the room. Ah, how grand, how 
noble and splendid he looked, with that bonny 
smile on his ips and that glad light in bis dark- 
brown eyes! and how well the light overcoat, 
which was thrown jauntily over his arm, became 
him ! 


He came up to Paula, stooped over her an In- 
stant, then drew suddenly back, and took her two 
little hands in his own warm, strong ones, saying 
cheerily : 

** And how do we find our pretty little girl to- 


‘day? IfI should venture to judge by the colour 


in your cheeks, I should say you are blooming 
up as freshly as a June rose, and quite as fair and 
fragrant,” 

Paula felt awkward for the first time In ber 
life. She knew that her cheeks were covered 
with bilashes; for they were burning hot, and 
she saw that he noticed it. 

‘The room is so warm,” she declared, stam- 
meringly, to account for thoee bluthes, thongh 
he had made no reference to them. 

The young man smiled amusediy. 

"Do you know what I dared hope, Paula!” 
he w drawing hie chaic up closer to hers, 
She looked up at him in alarm. She knew quite 
well what that expression on his face meant. 
There was jast such an eager, adoring look in 
Gregor Thorpe’s. eyes on the afternoon he took 
her driviog and proposed to her, “D» you know 
what I bad dared hops!” repeated handsome 
Frank; adding quietly ; ‘I had hoped that my 
coming ht the crimson to those lovely, 


dimpled Oh, Paula, was it only a delu- 
sion on my part ?”’ 
** Te was, if you thought anything like 


that,” declared Paula, with a touch of her old 
pretty wilfalnes. “I can only wonder at the 
egotiem some gentlemen display.’ 

Frank lightly, and looked down at her 
uizzically ; then suddenly be took a small packet 
Toon ha boened # and laid it In her lep 

“Uawrap it,” he eald. “ Nothing very dread- 
fal will confront you. It is only a emall volume 
of It was among the new books which 
had just been received at a bookseller’s {a which 
I happened to be this The very Grad 


poem attracted my attention, for {t treated on a 
subject which has been agitating my mind for 
the past month, Evidently the young man of 
m was as hopelessly sliusted as myself, 
Tread you the’ poem }” 
Paula had taken one rapid glance at the title 
of it which was “How did you Propose }” and 
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“OH, MILDRED, MILDRED!” THE OLD LADY ORIED; ‘‘ WHaT CAN BE THE MATTERY” 


her face grew atill hotter with blushes from neck 
te brow, as she answered, avoiding the while the 
splendid eyes regarded her so intently, 

** Yes ; you may read it if you like,” 

“ But would you lke to hear it?” he persisted, 
teasingly. 

“TI don’t mind,” she returned, her sweet voice 
faltering just a little, 

Frank took the book, and in his rich voice 
began,— 

“It is a poem by Weatern—Henry M. Western 
—and he never written another line and 
given it to the world, he would-still have written 
enough in this to have made him famous for all 
time to come ; for it voices the sentiments that 
almost every bachelor has repsated to himself in 
secreb many and many a time, 


HOW DID YOU PROPOSE? 
: ae take ber hand end whisper words 
set Semana a es angels in the starry heavens 
That you loved hd vory dearly, and would make 


her ha| quite, 
It she woul tat t and love you justa 
little xnite? teal yous ~ 


** * Were you seated on a sofas, with your arm around 
her waist 


ir 
(Even though Society says it’s vary bad taste); 
Did'you draw her gouty to you, as you waited her 
Did she scorn your ‘sult indignant; did she treat 
you with derision ? 
o8 Were ou walking in the garden, or rowlng on the 
Were you ancing in the ball-room as you meekly 
asked your fate ; 
oP with pleasure, and did she 


Did her face 1 
take your ‘ 
And r , in loving whispers, ‘I will be your wife, 
dear Dan?" 
** * Tell mo, gentle husbands, tell me, prithee tell, 
How you your loving mate, that treated you 
a0 well, 
I'm & crusty old bachelor, who wouldn’t rik the 
*poes” 


Trying to solve the puzzle" How did you pro 
pose }”"” 


For a moment there was silence between them, 
broken only by the loud throbbing of the girl’s 


**T can answer for it that there is a time in 
every young man’s Hfe when be asks just those 
wonderful questions, in his own mind presumably, 

pth gentlemen acquaintances. I have 
been thinking over it seriously of late, lUvile 
somehow, when I am with you, all 
which I have‘laid down for myself 
action eudd take flight. Why, 
self most pitifully at a loss for 
d when I analyze the meaning 
bub one solution to it—I am 
love.” 


at first, with increasing 


eerie etiah & tes ensiton of 


uting by days and weeks, the time 
wn you formse—the few weeks 
in which we scarcely ex- 

few weeks you have 

that length of time I 

which has struck 

depths of my heart—I 

you, that life wil) never 

was before. Oh, Paula! 

not a poet to put my words into beautiful, 
as most women delight to 
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orld, 1 would want but these words to 
the truth—I love you, my little Paula, 
i and last love this heart of mine 
ow, and I have just one prayer, my 
an is, that you will be my wife! 
Oh, Paula! do not start turn so swiftly from 
me, covering your paling face with your little 
trembling hands. Surely you foresaw all this; 
and {f ycu had been indifferent to me, you would 
not have encouraged me with your amiles and 
glad looks whenever I came to the cottege. Of 
one thing I feel quite sure,” he went ov, “and 
that is, that you have never loved anyone elze, 
Iam asking for a heart that loves no other 
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amege. When I saw you drudging In the 





factory, I—I was touched to the heart with pity 
for you.” 

Her eyes rest on the roses of the carpet. 
Despite the honest, @ love that vibrates 
through his voles, she cannot cast out from her 


‘* You—you are very good marry 
‘ou, Mr, Branton,” she began, falteringly, ‘' aod 
t la very generous of you to try and hide your 

real motive ; but I can see It—it is pity |” 

He looks at her blankly for a moment, then he 
answers, earnestly : 

“You are right, my sweetheart, Paula; !0 ts 
pity—profound pity that forces this declaration 
from my Mpe and prompts me to urge you to 
marry me— for the most miserable, dis- 
contented upon the earth—to wit, my- 
self, 4 

Paula raised her great babyish blue syes 
slowly and fixed them searchingly on his eager, 
flushed face, and, looking, can doubt him uo 


longer. 

adh lbveh erscy 3 Fc pre ml 
live with. Somet hy believe ores ay 
unpleasant, if all that my mo ead my 
door is nob too far-fetched to be quite true ; bat 
at my worst life would not be so bad with 
me a2 dradging your young life out in the factory 
again. up, Paula, and tell me you have 
not stolen my heart from me without paying the 
ransom of giving yours in return.” 


(To be continued.) 








Hoitanp holds the first place In the world » 
Dutchman 


a nation of smokers. E con: 
sumes, on an aversge, one hundred ounces & year. 
The Belgian comes a good second, with an anpva! 
consumption of eighty ounces, and the United 
States with eixty ounces, Germany, France, 
Spain, and It tread closely on their heels, 
while the United Kingdom ccmes comparatively 
low on the list, 














"tT aM LORD RABL’S NEAREST .KINSMAN; YOU WILL GIVE ME THOSE PAPERS, MES, BOND!” 


NAMELESS. 


—10— 
CHAPTER XVII 


Guy Arnsum, the new Lord Earl, went forth 
from his interview with Lilian under strongly- 
mingled feelings. He could pot be unhappy, 
when the girl to whom his heatt’s 


best love was 

ate that she returned {t;and yet, 
opefully aa he had spoken to Lillan of tracin 

her parentage and finding her own name, if she 
was too proud to come to him without it, he yet 
felt that it would bea very difficult task ; that 
if hie darling persisted {2 sending him away very 
many months might elapse before he could stand 
boldiy before her with news that the barrier 
between them was removed, 

He had not told Lilian of his new honours ; of 
how, instead of being a struggling professional 
man, he was Lord Earl of Earismere. In very 
truth, though he had rejoiced In his good fortunes 
chiefly for her sake, he knew {t made their course 
more difficult, 

_ As plain Gay Ainslie the world would have had 
little wish to drive into the genealogy of bie wife ; 
but vow in every peerage must be chronicled the 
mame and Lrg adie the Couutess Earl. 

It is mine,” ght , aahe went home 
to Leckenham that winter’s t, “ Everythin 
Lord Earl possessed is mine as fully 


y oame ; I cannot do at all without my darling, 
ain Beaumont and Mr. Martin will have to 
seek another helr-at-law, and Lilian and I will 

tettle quietly down as Mr. and Mre. Ainslie.” 
' This decision oe his own door ; 
t was now nob far seven o'clock, and a 
— recollection came to him of that other 
ter’s night not long ago, when, returning from 
tens Lilian, great news had come tohim, A 
Be preeentiment, intuition—vall 1t what you 





will—dawned upon Gay that this home-coming 
also waa not to be uneventful. 

He opened the door with his latch-key, and 
went straight into the drawing-room, His sister 
sat alone by the fire; she rose abruptly on his 
ettrance, and he saw that she had been crying ; 
her eyes were red and heavy. 

“ Kate ! ' 

In an instant hie hand was on her shoulder. 
Very, very, tender war the love between this 
brother and aister. 

“ My dear, what ls the matter }"’ 

I do not like to tell you,” she sald, gently ; 
“i will hurt you so,” 

“T had rather know the worst,” he answered, 
gravely. “I could always bear anything better 
than suspense.” 

“Vivien ls very {ll,” and Mise Alnsiie’s voice 
broke as she handed a, telegram to her brother, 
Td was directed to him, and its seal was unbroken, 

Another despitch had come an hour before, 
telling Mize Ainslie simply that a little heir had 
been born to the Dacres, and his mother was 
dangerously il. 

Ifa man be loyal and true, if his nature be 
warm and generous, however mach she may have 
deceived and injared him, there wil) always linger 
in his heart a certain tenderness for the woman 

ho has been his first love. He may have lost 
her; they may have been divided for years ; 
another face, perhaps, reigns in hie home ; but, 
for all that he cannot quite forget her, and the 
ee that she isin sorrow or peril must move 


deeply. 

So it was with Guy, as he read Sir John’s brief 
:—"' Come at once; my wife is dying.” 
forgot utterly all he had suffered at Vivian's 
hands ; he remembered her only as the pretty, 
wilfal child he had petted, the beautiful girl he 
had loved. de never thought of her treachery 
and deceit ; she was dying, and she had sent for 

him, he must start at once. 
* I, musb go to Monmouthshire to-night, 


Kate. 
" To- night 1” 





"TJ shall perhaps catch the mail train ; anyway, 
I must go; after this,” and he put the telegram 
into her hands, “I could not hesitate.” 

There was a little stir of preparations, 6 
hurried packing, an affectionate farewell, and 
then Gay Alnelie was on his way to the death- 
bed of the woman on whom his falrest hopes had 
once been centred, 

All through that hurried night journey, 
through all the bitter cload of the bleak January 
dawn, bub one questioon occupled him—why had 
Vivian Dacres sent for bim? What strange 
Instinct had made her thoughts turn from her 
doting husband and new-born son to her old, for- 
saken suitor on what they sald must be her 
deathbed 1 

The carriage wae waiting at Chepstow—the 
closed carriage, which had been called my lady's 
own. Guy made a hasty inquiry of the footman, 
and learned that his cousin was still alive, The 
Nittle heir was a fine child, but his father seemed 
too broken down with grief even to notice him. 

“Tam glad you are come, my lord,” sald the 
man, respectfully, ‘‘My master has done 
nothing but count the hours until you could 
arrive,” 

The news of her brother's sccesslon to the 
earldom had been written by Kate Ainslie to 
Lady Dacres, Through all the household it was 
known that my lady’s cousin was now Lord Earl, 
and—-such ie poor human nature—their respect 
and deference for him had, perhaps, locreased 
accordingly, 

It came on Gay with a pang, as he stood in 
the grand entrance-hall of Castle Dacres, the 
contrast between this arrival and the last. He 
remembered Vivian in her queenly beauty, and 
a sigh escaped him as he recollected the lovely 
chateiaine lay dying. 

“Thank Heaven, you are come !’’ 

It was the baronet’s voice. Sir John held Guy 
Ainslie’s hand in enger greeting ; he had forgotten 
this young man was his sometime rival; he 
cared only to remember Vivian bad loved him 
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dearly, that all her life he had filled a brother's 
place to her, 

*' How is she?” 

il D ” 

“‘Nay,” sald Gay, warmly ; “' while there is 
ry oe ng gag You must not despair, 
ohn ; Vivien is so young, } 

Sir Joba Mipok his head. 

“And do you think I have nob hoped} Do 
you think I willingly despairéd? I tell you, 
Gay, I seem to have lived an menayiny, omg they 
told me the truth. T lo: for an . When 
a man {gas rich as I am, it is hard he should have 
Jeph qlodip shes could telog ma Weak Yop. Wl 

that cow me my 
in her health and strength,” 3a 

Guy could not answer, It seemed to him that 
worda were powerless before such grief ae this, 

“ She loved you as & brother always,” sald the 
baronet, gently. “I am quite sure she never had 
an unkind thought of you in her heart,” 

3 dawned on Guy she had‘had no caute since 
she was the sinner, he ‘the sinned against; but 
he sald nothing of that, only asked if he could 
see his cousin, 

“I want you to go te her ab once. Guy, you 

she knows nothiog 
of her state. Do not alarm her.” 

The new Lord Earl made no To 
him {i seemed fearfal that Vivian's soul shou'd 
be allowed to take wing without preparation or 


* thought. 


He followed his host through the long corridors 
till they reached the apartment of Dacres, 
A nurse opened the door, but Guy entered ; 
it seemed that poor Sir John could not command 
bis feelings sufficientiy to see his wife withoud 
alarming her. 

Beautifal as she had been fn the days of health, 
a delicate rese flush upon her face, her eyes 
gleaming with unnatural brilllancy was Vivian, 
Lady Dacresa, Looking at her it seemed impos-. 
sible to imagine that in a few hours there would 
remain of ali that. loveliness nothing but. 
memory and a name, 

She put out her thin, white hand. 

‘* Have you come at last” 

**T came as soon as I recefved your husband's 
@ummons, dear.” 

She turned her eyes reetlessly round the room, 
and then said, feverish!y,— 

“ Send them away.” 

The attendants had probably been: warned by 
the doctor that it was no use to cross her wishes; 
they vanished silently, without even wafting for 
Guy’s request. He and his sometime betrothed 
were left alone. 

She put her hand into his; [she turned her 
face, with its strange, bewitching beauty, towards 
his, and she said, wildly,— 

“Guy, do you know why I have sent for 
you ? ” 


“ Because yon wished/to see me,” he rejdined, 


soothingly.  Becanee in sickness the mind often 
turns towards those we have known and loved in 
childhood.” 

“ No!”—excltement lent her voice new 
strength—T sent for you to tell me the trath. 
Why do the nurses look at me with frightened 
faces? Why do the doctors turn away when I 
ask how soon I shall bs well? Why does my 
husband never come to met I know he loves 
me, Ihave been vain and wilfal, Gay; but Sir 
John loves me still,” 

" He loves you as his own life. ¢ He would give 
that life wiliingly, Vivian, to prolong yours.” 

A’light broke on her at his words, 

“Then that is ib! IT am dying, and they 
would not tell me.” 

Guy was allent, only his.eyes rested on her 
face with a look of undying tenderness—she had 
been his darling, his first love. Lilian coald not 
grudge her bis affection, sluce one lock at 
Vivian’s face told that she was dying. 

‘Guy, speak! Tell me, sit ao? ” 

**'We fear so,” and his strong voice shook, 
“Vivian, my darling, humanly speaking, you 
have but a few hours with .us, dear,” and he 
pushed back the.soft hair from her brow caress- 
ingly... ‘We would save you if we could; ay, 
at any cos.” 


There was no to his careeses ; for fall 
a minute she was silent, then she said, simply,— 

“T don’t think I am sorry,” 

“ Vivian |” . 

“Does tt surprise you! I have found the 
world ao thing, Guy; I have been weary—oh, 

weary of my life, I don’: think I am sorry 
ft is nearly over.” 





John’s 
a) my darling, that not all his 

arta ks ove, could mike vp Yomi for te a 

of you!” ‘tye © 
** Vivian |” 


‘ 
“Tans ” she' whis 1h" can” wrong 
no one ate Ooy ! do if 


ou know many a 
just 
look of tenderness from you.” 


on with the strange, supernatural strength born) 
of great excitement, 


Rs Geers come t oa she said, <a 
sweet, stale, am ay , Fou 866, : 
oa Thaw eugesiiodign bitbinly of say cin thek 


think {¢ must be forgiven. I sold myself 


os 


part 

any stratagem ; Ib was very wicked of me, 
know. Ob, Guy, many a time her blue eyes have 
haunted me, I have seen her face as I saw ft 
here pleading to me for pity, for womanly com- 
passion, antil my remorse has been more than [ 
could bear, I know now that she was good and 
true. BatI thought you loved her ; and when 
Sir Ronald Treviyn told me_the history of her 
life I used It as a pretence to get rid of her, for 
I wanted to part ad 

Guy Alnslie’s th went faster, She was 
dying, he could not be hard upon her; but, ob, 
how she had injared Lilian! He could not for- 
get that, bub for his darling’s chance meeting 
with Mary Grant, she might bave been a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, As he thought 
of this the hand that clasped Vivian’s rélaxed {ts 


pressure, 

‘Don’t be angry,” she pleaded ; "I shall soon 
be gone. She have ‘you all her life, and I 
shall only have kept you apart’s few months.” 

Gay turned away {n sorrow from the allent 


pathos of her eyes, 

“You love her,” whispered Vivian, ‘ When I 
die Lilian will be your wife.” 

“ Heaven +’ he sgid, firmly. 

" Ay, I fancied it w so ; In fact, I knew 


it ever since the news came that my device had 
falled, that she had found a happler home than 
ever Castle Dacres could have been, as companion 
to mtess Leigh, Perhaps you knew it,” 
she sald, seeing Guy exprees no surprise, “TI 

w tell it you, and then you would 
bad parted 


“I ald know it,” sald Gay, gently; “ bubI 
you from my heart, Vivian, dear, be 
assured that I forgive you, that Lilian will never 


E 


how, upon your deathbed, your last thought was 


our happiness. 

"You will be happy,” said the dying 
firmly. “She will value your love more 
the title you will give her, and yet it is 
strange her marriage with you will give her 
the home and name she lost nearly elghteen 
months ago.” 

“The home and name!” 

“Surely she has told you! She was your 
kinsman’s adopted child—the girl for whom he 





Intended the wealth and estates now yours,” 


thrown ‘every chance of happiness away. I] * 
hi! Dat all ble riches, 


time this aatucan I have felt I could die willingly | 
for the sake of one sight of your face, one da 


The strong man’s breast heaved. What coal} J 
he say in presence of such a gricf? Vivian wend My 


think unkindly of you. We shall remember. 


May 27, 1399. 


-“ Bat Miss Earl died.” 
** She seemed to die, When Sir Ronald Tray. 
lyn deserted ber, rather than live at the charity 
old friends, she resolved to disappear, anj 





ST aid ack know thine Minas, se MD, oe 
have restored us ei ery one obsta 
between we was mystery of Lillan’s birth.” 
si at wg ae pers 8 

rit ; Pry “eyes, ay uy, 
can {tbe the end?” 

“He rang hastily for the nursés; then, with one 

ound her, her his broad 


' ber Ho, rather than saw, 


by sent the servant, 


‘to his sammons, for Sir 


to 
® ; ab om with jbis beactife! 
ah — 
Syne as Th 


peace. 
% a can salt tao’ ed tome ee oe her lpe, 
and she fell back jast as her husband 


s John oo mae overcome cowed griet, 
Every arraugement, every order devel: apon 
the cages Vivian had loved so fondly, aud be 
to shirk them. He bore on hi 
shoulders the whole burden of that mournful, 
distressed household, Sir John leant on hin 
a, the ‘servants referred to bic 

or direction, and the children, Dalsy and Pansy, 
clung to him with all the abandonment of youth. 
It was only on the third day after Vivian's 
death that Gay thought of sending for hie sister. 
Of course, with his new honours, all need for 
Kate’s exerting herself had — away, and be 


ht wha’ blessing ind heart ond 
pret pe aaa a would be to this sai, 


household, 
idea warmly, Who » 
"a baby as the woman 
whom shé had loved almost as @ mother! A 
very warm appeal was made to Kate Ainslie, and 
ahe reached the Castle Sir Jobu's {sce 
brightened for the first time since hie loss, sni 
the little girls emiled cheerfully once more, 

G he had done the best thing in 
the world for the bereaved family, and that, with 
et to} take his place ta Monmouthshire, he 

ba directly after the faxeral to 
commence the quest he solonged to undertake— 
: name of his kinsman 


warm was;the welcome which greeted the 
lemere. Mr. Martin avd 


tlon for 
ee end ber 


and gladness. shy 
Tf the solicitor and his friend st first blamed 
Lilian a little for the girlish caprice which had 


lose her. He would have been a black shador 
baunting her pathway for ever, Still, I thick 
she salah hans treme os.” 
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“i I bring ber home as 
ae not to upbrald her for the past ?’’ 

“You are going to marry her ¥” 

“T knew her ia the hour of her greatest nsed,”’ 
geld Guy, siaply, “and I think I loved ber even 
then. If 1 cam onl 
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fulfilled—his darling 
mere. 1 shouldn't wonder 
your uest.”” 
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off the Gray’s-Inn-road ; and as people of her 
stamp don’t change their realdences often, I think 
iyou were to go there there’s little doubt y: 
would ascertain everything you wished to know, 
that fs, of course, if you were willing to pay for 
it, Mrs, Bond doesn’) etrike me as a person 


woman 
next day about a matter intimately connected 
with the late Lord Karl. He sdded he was 
willing to 
formation 

Gay’s falth in Mr, Martin’s 
talned a severe shock when he stood before the 
mixerable dwellings where Mrs, Bond lived, and 
sw the wretched wreck of womanhood to whom 
his letter had been addressed, 

It seemed te him impossible that she should 
know aught of his “Lillan’s mother, that bis late 
Kinsmen should ever have had with such 

2. ‘ ; 

She was not an old woman, coun years 
&nd montha, but the of rors Beth had 
tet bis mark upon her. One look at her face told 
Guy that ehe was drinking herself to death. 

And you're the new*Lord Earl?” sald the 
hag, abruptly. “* And what's your business with 
me, wonder? The late lord was e good friend 
‘o meand mine, Masny’s the sovereign I've had 
from him,” 


Gay's answer-was to take a handfal of gold 


*' This shall be yours, and as much more, if you 


will tell me all know of the girl who was 
adopted by the late Lord Earl.” 
The woman's eyes sparkled y- 


greedil 

“Bat she’s dead! [¢ can’t do you any good 
to rake up her story.” 

“Tam arich mas, and can afford to pay fo 
my fancies, Think over my offer, and tell me 
if you accept ft,” 

A strange softness came to the sharp face. 

“Til never tella word that'll hurt my lady’s 
memory, I was her nurse, you see, and I loved 
her well, I wasa a the days 
when she was @ child, gh I’ve gone down far 


~—— 

never &@ woman ia my life, 

~ harmed I life,"* said 
Guy, firmly. ‘I shall never reveal a word you 
tell pa if it can {injure your lady, living or 
dead, 


Well, then, I'll take your money, for times 
are hard enough, and I’ve missed Lord Earl's 


‘You have my promise; goon, Tell me who 
1 Lord Earl intreduced-everywhere as 
his ter ? ” 
“T can’t tell you {nm your fashion,” aaid the 
woman, abruptly ; "I must tell my story my own 
way. I was walting-mald to Miss Costilon, 
and she was the fairest creature you ever saw. 
I'd been her nurse, you see, and I loved her,” 
" Yes,” sald Guy, hastily. ‘Go on,” ¥aa" 
"She was engaged to Lord Earl, bub he was a 
bit grave and old for o young thing like Miss 
Rosamond, and I wasn’t much surprised when 
one morpving she was gone; and we all knew 
well it was because ehe loved another man 
than she ever could love Lord Earl.” 
* And that other!" 
“I couldn’t tell you; I may have suspicions, 
but pe aren’t facts. Well, I left the Costil- 
lons, set up in business for and one 
day I met ea hee mistress, my Rosamond, 
and ead-looking, with a baby in her arms. It 
was. my own young lady,” went on the woman 
quickly, “and what could I do but take her in 


—her and the child?! She hadn’t a in the 
world ; but for the lttle one, I think she'd have 
made away with herself.” 

** And she with you!” 

‘Aye; but she was too proud to baa drag on 


me. I fancy, one night, somehow, she met Lord 
Earl—him she ought to have married—and told 
him her opr An , he came—he had a 
young wife of his own —one day and saw 
— ae or pandioggry he said Miss Rosamond 
her baby were to want for nothing, He 
sent money every now and then; but her heart 
was just broken, and she died before her child 
See aia wih Sah Sra 
by me if I'd 
look ie the little one ; but before many weeks 
the news came that his own lady was dead, and 
for me to bring Rosamond’s 
I knew, then, he meant folks to 
SegneRINBaiy. OF cement: be pala woo fer 1, 
° course, me for fb, 

I don’t deny that; but I kept his secret.” 
his eye searchingly on the woman's 


our lady’s lover! Mrs. Bond, 

you may not know his name, but you must have 
suspicions, which are almost certainty.” 

“TI know nothing. He was a brave young 

Miss Rosamond said he her, 

wo,” too, for he just; wor- 

the she trod on ; but he went off 

to his fine mother ‘wrote and eald the 

The woman 


and looking In an 
old desk, At "Ai testa cab 2 cathons 
with age, addressed fn a faint, trembling 


wri “To my dar child,” 
wT promied Mise 


on her death-bed 
I'd give these to her daughter ff she grew to be 
heaps of ups and downe; 
ap, thr I meant 
to give them to her, only Earl would not 
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from his pocket and show It to her, 


“Tam Lord Earl’s nearest kinaman ; you will 
give me those papers, Mrs. Bond,” 


OHAPTER XVIIL, AND LAST. 


Liian looked up into Lord Leigh’s face with 
the utmost wonderment, 

“There ts some mistake,” she sald, gently. 
"T am Lady Leigh's companion.” 

The Earl started, 

“ What is your name!” 

A crimson blash dyed the girl's face ; she 
hesitated, 

* My dear,” said Lord Leigh, In a tone of 
oo agitation, ‘may have alarmed you, but 

implore you to be frank with me. Ia the ex- 
citement of the moment I mistook you for my 
dear wife. I know now that It was an {dle fancy ; 
the grave does not give up Its dead, and she I 
loved has been sleeping her quiet sleep for well- 
nigh twenty years. 1am old enough to be your 
father, Do not refusemy request. Tell me yoor 
name and history, and if you know of anything 
that cau explain the! resemblance which ao be- 
wilders me,” 

Lilian grew calmer, 

“Tt fs a palnfal confession,” she said, with aad 
pathos ; “ but I have no name of myown, I was 
brought up by Lord Earl—I never knew that I 
was not his child—I am sure hejloved mo as 
such.” 

“ Aud he never told you of your parentage f ” 

“Never! He died suddenly ; 1b was only after 
his death that I learned 1 was not Lilian Earl,” 

The Earl of Leigh hesitated. 

‘Lord Earl was a good man,” he muttered; 
"but to bring up a rival’s child, and give hero 
father’s love, surely that was beyond him!” 
Then he turned to Lilian, Did you ever hear 
him speak of your mother /” 

“Oh, yes: he told mel was her image, that 
she was very young and very unhappy. He often 

yed that I {might have a longer, brighter life, 
4 used to puzzle me, for when he came back to 
Eogland people who had known his wife used to 
tell me I bore no resemblance to ber,” 

“Do you know what I think?” said the Earl, 

wely. “I belleve that you are my own 
ehfld. Lord Earl knew my wife and loved her, 
When I was called to India, my darling was left 
alone, ; she may have received the generosity of her 
old friend in her hour of read.” 

Lilian was silent from blank amszement, 

“T think it must be so,” sald the peer, genily. 
" No stranger’s “child could bear my Kosamond’s 
face, no other woman’s daughter could be so dear 
to Lord Earl. I think, Lilian, that you are, in 
very truth, my daughter, and my mother’s grand- 
child. Ishall never res) until I ascertain the 
truth ; but, however, It may be you and I can 
never be as strangers again, You have my dead 
wife's face ; for her sake I must love you dearly.’ 

For some days all his researches seemed frult- 
less ; but one morning acard was brought to Lord 
Leigh bearing the title of his rival of other days, 
and before he had recovered from his amaxsment, 
Lord Earl entered, 

"I come on a strange errand,” he said briefly 
“Tam here, my lord, in answer to the loguiries 
you addressed yesterday to my lawyer. The 

uesd you wish to undertake has been my charge. 

he young lady in whose welfare you profess an 
interest is the only child of Rosamond Oostillon. 
I can produce the woman'to whose care her dying 
mother left her, by whom she was later delivered 
to my kinsman, Lord Earl.” 

Lord Leigh’s face lighted up under a great 
thankfulness. 

"My Rosamond’s child! Thank Heaven for 
that; Ican make up to Lillan for her mother's 

” 


“She requires nothing at your hands,” 

“ She is my own child,” 

“Unhappily so; I pray that she may never 
know it. As my loved and honoured wife she 
will be guarded from every sorrow. I pray 
Heaven I may always keep from her the shadow 
on her birth.” 

“ Are you beside yourself, Lord Harl i" 





“No; I wish I were,” 
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in the spring, fortune-hunters were d 
by learning she was the affianced wife of Gay, 
Lord Karl. 

In July, when the rich, late flowers blossomed 
on Vivian's grave, the man she had loved so wildly 
married his second choice. Many familiar faces 
graced that ceremony. Archibald Darby read the 
solemn service ; Dalsy and Pansy, with the little 
Grants, formed part of the train of white-robed 
maidens who clustered round the bride, and tears 
stood in Lord Lelgh’s eyes as he gazed on his 
daughter, and thought of the contrast between 
her wedding and her mother’s. 

Years have passed since that bappy bridal. 
Archibald Darby has found consolation In 
Dacres’ blue eyes, and a tiny fair-haired boy, 
who rejoices in the lofty-sounding title of Guy 
Ormond Dacres, is often in the at Earls- 
mere playing with a dark-haired child called 
Rosamond. , 

Sir John Dacres has taken a third wife, no other 
than Kate Alnelie. He found his home so deso- 
late without her that he begged her to return as 
its mistress, and In his heart he knows there is 
more true peace and happiness at Castle Dacres 
than was ever felt there wheu his beaatiful, 
idolized Vivian was ite queen. 

Of her Lilian and Gay talk often. They can 
never forget the lovely, imperious creature who 
played so great a part in both their lives. True 
to thelr generous nature they never think of the 
misery she brought them ; they prefer to remem- 
ber she spent her last hour on earth in giving Gay 
the clue which aided him in his task of proving 
that our heroine was nop NaMELEss, 


(THE END | 








AnspiaN laws of loveliness say that to be 
beautifol a woman’s physique must tally exactly 
with the following schedule : Her hair, eyebrows, 
lashes and ange must be black ; ekin, teeth and 
globe of eye, white; head, neck, ankles, 
arms aud waist, round ; back, fiogers, and limbs 
long ; forehead, eyes and lips large; eyebrows, 
mae and fees narrow; ears, bust and hands 
small, 

Tue most valuable natural bridge in the world 
is to be found at Arizona, lying across a deep 
chasm forty feet in width. It ie a petrified tree 
about 4ft, in diameter, and abouts 100ft. in 
length. It is pure agate all through, and there- 
fore is much more valuable as regards material 
than any bridge of marble or granite would be. 
Bat the most expensive material of which a 
bridge has ever been built fs probably telegraph 
wire. One was built over the Jhelum river at 
Kohala, in the Ponjaub, in the place of a bridge 
which was swepbaway by the floods in 1892, A 
similar bridge was constrocted during the first 
Soudan campaign over the Kokora river for milf- 


A MAN’S REDEMPTION. 
—105-— 
(Continued from page 152.) 


sinks into @ chair, and covering his 
vent to a low and bitter groan. 
1 Marion!” he says, and his com- 


realises her presence, 

" Poor Aunt Anna, we have been badly served ; 
but remember, she is to be welcomed with love, 
so that, when evil days come, she may feel quite 
sure that this is her home so long as I live.” 
“*Why will you persist in anticipating sor- 
row?” the Aunt asks, impatiently. 

She fs rapidly rallying from her depression, 
and being « foolish as well as a kindly woman, 
begins to regard Marlon’s marriage from s 
romantic point of view. 

“To will never do for them to find us unpre- 
pared, and they may be with us almost any 
moment; You will excuse me, Gregory, I am 
sure,” and she busties away to superintend the 
preparation of a dainty meal. She is In a plea- 
sant state of excitement, and sstonishes the 
er beldege cae * aie rae ay 

oom are and laughs pret 

at their aetonished looks. 

“I thought we should surprise you,” she ssye, 
with what she fine cunning. " Miss 
Marion wanted the wedding to be very quiet, and 
we kept the secret well.” 

And whilst she chats on excitedly the master 
of the house sits alone, his face bowed on his 
arms, given up wholly to bitter grief. That 
Marion should so deceive him seems almost in- 
credible ; that she should be the eubject of ill- 
natured gossip Is pain and shame to him ; bu 
worse than all fs the thought that 
tarfly given herself up to a 

There is blind rage bes 
against the man who has « 
groans at the remembrance 
has beén to save her from her 

How shall he greet her? What excuses, what 
pleadinge will she offer 3 

“ Marlon, Marion!” he sald aloud ; and as if 
in answer to his call there comes the rustling of 
a woman’s skirt, a soft, awift step he knows weil, 
and lookiog up he sees his sister standing in the 
open doorway, and behind her, changed in look 
and manner—-St. Paul Crayford | 

The — he _ re a ary Phares. on 
Gregory's lips as roeets @ eyes, 
so happy, despite their tears, as he sees the little 
imploring gesture of the outstretched hands—he 
has no anger for her. 

'* Little sleter, come here!” and then her 
arms are abotit hile neck, her cheek wet with 
tears, preseed to his, and her sweet voice is 
faltering, “ F me, dear.” 

Speechless and trembling, he holds her close. 
She is his no longer, he mast be content to take 
the second place in her heart ; itis hard after 
such devotion as his, but {b is natural. Presently 
he putes her away, and addressing St. Paul 
says, with bitter pain and anger,— 

“ What have you done! Was there no other 

way to win her but by theft!” 

“You left no other course open to me, The 
year of probation you proposed would have com- 

pleted my moral and social ruin, I don’ wish 
to excuse my conduct—I suppore there is no 
reasonable excuse for it-—but I .awear before 
Heaven that no act of mine shall give your 


© | means of exasperating a good 


bride's hand, , “Speak for me, 


to Gregory's etern face. 
me, forgive him too, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Ir Ie the last day but one of the Crayforde’ stay 
in Southampton, and they are momentarily ex. 
pecting "a arrival. Marion has recovered 
her lost bloom, and is a most charming bride, the 
plessantest companion a man can desire, 

Just now she is engaged in addressing labels for 
thelr luggage, looking up now and again to mabe 
some saucy remark to St. Paul, who fs watching 
her with a fond air of proprietorship. 

“ What a lazy boy you are!” she says, wise 


done nothing to assist me all dey!” 

‘“* My dear, I'm saving my strength for fature 
needs,” coolly. “ You inform me you are a good 
sailor. Iam the reverse. Think what pang: | 
shall endure on the voyage out! Then when we 
re once at Calcutta I shall be at work early avd 

ta.” 

Marion coughs sceptically, then,— 

“ Would it hurt you very much to direct a fer 
of these” pointing to the packet of labels. 

“ It wouldn’s hurt me, but fb would be the 
many worthy folks. 
My writing is 20 dreadfully bad that it not only 
puzzles others, but I can’t ft myself. | 
am proud to say each io ual letter {es 
hieroglyph.” 

“A gentleman and lady to see you, tir,” 
announces a stolid walter, suddenly. 

‘*Oh, So, Paul! Gregory has brought sat 
with him! How delightfol 1” 

“Show them up,” says Crayford. 

And Marion, sweeping the labels aside, rires to 
greet the new comers, bubt.she fs considerably 
surprised to find they are utter strangers to ber. 

er husband takge her hand, and draws {ts 
his arm, then the visitors with frowning 


The lady speaks first. 
“ We have come to offer our tulations, 
St 1 and had some difficulty in finding 


** T am sorry you should have troubled yourself 
so far. Marion, allow me to introduce you 
my father and Mrs, Crayford.” 

3 then Lord Cray 
ford says, in biting tones,— 

“ T was anxious to see }f you had further «ub 

our family name in your choice of » vile. 
You see, I know there is no degradation to which 
you have not or will not stoop.” os 

Marion's face flames with anger; vbe litte 
hand upon her husband's arm clenches, sod 
slight figure thrills with hate and scorn for the 
unvatural old man before her ; bot apparen’y 
Lord Crayford is heediess of these signs. . 

“Come here,” he says, authoritatively. I 
want to see you quite close.” 


side, and advances to his father with her 








tary purposes. 


sister cne bour’s grief,” and he possestes him- 


thrown back, her dark eyes gleaming like sters 





shake of her pretty head. ‘I declare you hive . 


To St. Paul’s surprise she at once qin 
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have 
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pity 
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*6 You look as good as you are beautiful !” my 
a af ee eee 
marry my reprobate son!” 

"T loved him,” she answers, q ; “and I 
knew he bad been ill-treated by those who should 

dearest,” 


break your heart, decef: im all things as once 
be deceived this lady,” with a glance at his 
daughter-in-law. 

& wi 


him. You 
have my heartlest wishes for your happiness and 


Listening to the smooth false volce, looking on 
the beautifal falee face, St. Paul wonders that he 
could ever have dreamed 
had allowed her so to influence his past life; but 
he only clasps Marion 
Mr. Crayfcrd with Ul-repressed seorn, 

We nae rom shake hands with me, dear} 


Marion advances, not with tho best grace, and 
tenders the tps of her flagers, 
whisper tee erer Tepeat your marrioge, 
: other ; it afraid for 
dear. St. Paul always worshi; ped me.” ie 


: 
i 
E 
! 





Marion, ‘'There fe no need for jealousy—we 
are both married now.” 

“T am not jealous, I know my husband fe 
quite indifferent to you!” and, burning with 
aeense cf insult, Marion turne from her, She 
hears their steps and voices along the corridor, 
and so secure is she in ber husband's love that 
she can laugh at Mrs. Crayford’s pretensions. 
“Bat,” she thinks, ht have spared 
me the lation of visit, I wish we 
had forbidden them entrance ; they have quite 
spoilt our day.” 

At the food of ay ag eae Paul and his 
companion pause, leprecatingly into 
bis eyes, and there { a tremor in her tones as she 
eaya.— 
eae you ever forgive me the wrong I did 
you ” 

“I not only forgive, but am grateful to you 
that you lett me free to win Marisa,” he answers, 


coldly, 

She winces under hia words, but goes on after 
& hurried glance at Lord Orayford, who ts walt- 
ing for her in the vestibule, 

“I was young and foolish then, and great 
pressure was brought to bear apon me by my 
— They thought I could do much better 

marry you. cannot tell you what I 
ier rh ad 2 


“Leave that to my imagination,” he inter- 
rupts, ruthlessly, by her want of 
modesty, ber utter lack of truth ; butshe is bent 


a a 

“In common justice to me, hear my aide of 
the argument, told me Hes of you; they 
worked upon my pride and my ambition, until 


towards h atronges) language, so he listens 
with a bored expression, and does not guess the 
she yet cherishes for him. 


paceion 

** Well, I sent away, and I thought my 
heart would reed dey Sa I was told duty should 
come before love, and in obedience to my parents’ 
wishes I gave toaman I detested. But 
he was immenvely rich, and when he died—you 
know how short a time my bondage endured—he 


“It was a pity to rake up the past when no 


of led into your first marriege, 
longing for 0 tithe tate the escend. You aid not 
f when you accepted Cecil, that at m 
# death you would be Lady Cray 
Title and wealth are capital substitutes for love 
to euch women as you. 

But for the consciousness that Lord Crayford 
fs watching ber, she would bresk utterly and 
igaominiously down. As it Is, her ie broken 
and there are tears in her eyes, as she says, — 


** You are cruel to me, St. Paul. Youare 
making s hard harder to bear. But say or 
do what you will, you cannot kill my love. Oh! 
be kind to me!” 

* Let me take you to your carriage, Mrs. Cray- 
ford,” he answers quietly, “and pray convey my 

to Cecil ” 


Py 


says no more, knowing words are uselese, 
he is lost to her for ever ; that never more 
ble er her touch, or thrill at the 


re 





Crayford. Marion writes in the happiest vein, 
and an old schoolfellow of Gregory's, who is 
resident in Oalcutta, sends a few lines which go 
very far to prove Marion had acted wisely in her 
conduct towards St, Paul. 

They ran thus :— 

“There is no man bere more respected than 
your brother, no man more loved by those who 
have needed and received help from him. His 
home is a paradise, his wife an angel. I never 
saw a happier married covple than the Crayfords, 
Of course you kaow the Honourable Ovell fs dead, 
and So. Paul succeeds to the title, but he utterly 
refuses to return to Eagland, His work—he says 
“wee wes 

Four years pasa by, and Gregory often fears he 
will never see his 's face again—that her 
children will be allens to bim and Aunt Anna, 
who is rapidly ageing now. But one day he takes 
up his paper, and his eye lighte upon s paragraph 
headed, ‘ Death of Lord Crayford.” 

“St. Paul will come home now,” he says to 
Miss Roundfern. ‘We shall have Marion with 
us once more,” 

“T ecarcely hoped such happiness was in store 
for me,” ahe answers, with a Httle thankful sob. 
‘‘ Ab! Gregory, our little girl was wiser than we 
when she elected to marry St Paul. He is 
literally a brand plucked from the burning |” 

“Yea; Ihave sever forgiven myself for my 
harshness. And, Aunt Anna, I've a shrewd sua- 
picion that young Gregory and Rita will be fairly 
spoiled if left much to your care,” 

The old lady only smailes. . 

o . 


One last scene, The Lord of the Manor has 
returned to his home, and on the large west lawn 
a happy party fs gathered. There le Marion (now 
Lady Crayford), lovelfer if possible than before, 
and just « trifle more matronly ; and one has bab 
to look Into her shining eyes to know she isa 
happy woman. There is St, Paul, brorzed by 
Indian suns, graver than we remember him, and 
evidently content with his lot. 

Aunt Anna and Mra. Burnand are talking con- 
fidentlally together, whilst Gregory, on hands 
and knees is enacting ‘‘ Jumbo” for the special 
edification of his small relatives. 

And a woman peeriog through the hedge which 
surrounds the gardens whispers to her achiog 
heart, ‘‘I might have stood in her place to-day. 
I might have been happy wife and mother, but 
for my cursed ambition,” and moves away slowly, 
henceforth to live unloved and alone. 

[THe BND } 








A TORN LETTER; AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 
——— 


“T agatcy must rest, Mr. Dacre,” exclaimed 
Clara. “Come, let us ait in the arbour. I have 
had enough tennis for this morning.” 

And sulting her action to her wish, she tripped 
gaily over the close-clipped Jawn to where a cool 
summer-house cast a refreshing shade. 

Frank Dacre followed her rather more slowly. 

When he reached ber retreat, she wae already 
ensconced upon a rustic chair—the only one In 
the place ; 20 he had to be content with a stool 
at ber feet. 

After a silence, during which Clara fanned her- 
self violently with her hat, and Frank, lighted a 

she asked : 

bs Must you really go back to town to-morrow 
an ” 

‘Tam afraid I must, It fs very kind of you 
to act as Mf you would like me to stay, but I 
cannot, Ba:iness you know.” 

"Of courses. It ic always busi 
that upsets all our plans—businese that usurps 
all our pleasures, “ 

“We could not live without it,” interrupted 
Frank. 

“ No” said Clara, slowly. 

Bat her face wore look that was far from con- 
tentment, and her little foot beat impatiently 
upcen the rung of the rustic chalr. 
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“ See how it seems to follow the crescent of the 
new moon, Is it not faithful? Ever tt follows; 
still they seem to grow no nearer, Thus it is 
with my heart and its best beloved; ever it 
follows, never it reaches.” 

“Ts your love, then, cold to you, and distant 
as the moon ?” Ciara asked, softly, 

Alas, I fear so 1” 

" Yet do you not know for’enre?." she sald, 

“Tr cannot tell—I merely think. Now you 


He y 
“14” she said; quickly. “I? Why, I do not 


- think about itiat all, 


“More's the pity!” he eaid, sadly ; “for you 
are as the moon, and I the star, You are my 
best beloved, But ft fs useless ; 1 see you do nob 
even think about 1a” 

“No,” she murmured, ‘I do not think—I 
know shat I love you.” 

And the tender crescent of the fofant moon 
looked down upon that picture that since the 
world began has been old, yet is ever new, 

“JT have written,” said Frank, alter supper, 
* but I will not go back to town. I am too loth 
to lose the blessing I have jast acquired, even for 
a moment,” 

Clara’s joy at this announcement was acute. 
She took him instantly out to the porch, where, 
in a leafy, dusky corner, they sat and talked softly 
all the evening as only lovers can, 

Atter the good-nights had been eald, Clara, 
in passing through the hall to go to her room, 
found a small plece of peper like the half-aheet 
of « letter. 

Idly she picked it up. Her heart almost 
stopped beating as she read Its contents. Ib was 
in Frank’s handwriting, and was part of a letier. 
It read thus :— 


‘© Dearrst Per 
**T bave news 

Ciara, She is mine 
fortune that favours me 

“ She is rich 
That I do not love her 
all {ts contente—{s 

“© T am chained here 
see you soon, and 

“Your devoted 
** Fear,” 


This Clara read. Her heart seemed to cease 
beating, and a lamp rose In her throat, This, 
then, was the end of it all. He had nob cared 
for her, She was nothieg to him. And she 
had loved him so dearly. It was so cruel of 
him. And this Pet. She felt her cheeks burn, 
naeevee this pet be? Oh, the humiliation of 
ball! 

She hurried to her room, and there, flinging 
herself across her couch, she wept and sobbed 
into the night, at the perfidy of this man and 
her own blindness, 

Meanwhile Frank utterly unconscious of the 
trouble be had caused was sleeping as only thoze 
can whose conscience is untroubled and whose 
digestion fs unimpaired. 


When Clara appeared, long after breakfast, 


i bury 
preset goadtvewi § Mttle, shame- 
was nearer akin to tears 


ered. 
“ Do you ask, Mr. Dacre? I should think you 
might guess. ‘Fortune favours me,’ even as it 
*E am out of my paradise; “twas 5 
T am better off as it iz." 
*I do not understand. Surely you were nob 
flirting, or fs this a test-of my affection to van~ 
ulsh—Oh, Clare, do not make me utterly 
ched {”” she cried, scornfully, ‘* What 
met” 

sweetheart, for you at any 

its next of kin—love.” « 


night, [am un 
see it wee one. HE apie 
me—you were bué any yoursel 
ive you. Some day yon may appreciate 
fact that a jilt is at best but a sorry creature, 
coquetry unworthy the ambition of any true 
He was gone and with him went the sunehine 
and peace of Clara’s life. 


* es * * * 


Te was a bitter March day. The train moved 
slowly the thick banks of snow, ~As 
the night descended the storm raged more 
furiously, and the guard replied to Clara’s 
question that he feared they would come to 
a standstill long before they reached Aberdeen. 

Ciara was decidedly so. 

" Then I stay at Perth,” she said, 

It was as the porter bad said. Most of the 
reas gh: om and went to the station hotel, 
there to until the track could be cleared 
and their journey resumed, 

After the hotel eupper, Clara sat in, trying to 
warm her feet ab the fire and wondering what 
her uncle in Aberdeen would think of her non- 


appearance, 

At last she decided to go and see if she could 
not send him a telegram. ; 

As she entered the office to make the inquiry, 
a voice, which made all the blood in her body 
rush to her head, sald, — 

“Why, Miss Fanshawe, what brought you 
here?” 

“ She tarned = oo mers fallen had ehe not 
aned against oorway for support. 

It was Frank Dacre | : . 

“J,” she said, “am golog to my uncle in 
Aberdeen on a visit. And you!” 

‘*T am here with my brother Peter on busl- 
ness. 

“ Peter!” she repeated, absently, “your 
brother }” oe tft 

Yes. Why!” he inquired. 

Then this unaccountable woman burst fnto 
baer and retired precipitately to the sofa in the 

Frank followed. 

** Miss Fanshawe, Olars darling—what have I 
done? Whatte the matter!” 

“Ob, Frank, 1am such an idiot, and I am so 
—so very wretched |” 

Saag once again she fell to weeping hystert- 
cally. 

Frank tried his best to quiet her, and during 
the couree of her outburst he learned of the 
letter, then In spite of himself he smiled. 

“I have the rest of that letter upstairs, I 
found ft In an old coat only yesterday. Surely 
. waa fate, Walt one moment and I will fetch 
, 

He rushed out of the room. 

Clara drew from the 
torn bit of paper. It 
had had of her love, and 
though fb had brought her 

Frank returned with 
letter, and putting them together read aloud : 











Is uselees to —, My eyes me? 
ved, * Jast after Easter, and—and Peter shall be 
best man,” 
The telegram was sent—not to her uncle in 
Aberdeen, but to her mother—and it read, — 
“T have met Frank, All is arranged. Am 
very, very happy.” . 


May 27, 1899, 


" Desuust Peres, — 
“T have news—I have succeeded in wip. 
ning Clara, She is mine. Was there ever such 
fortune as the fortune that favours me? | wih 


to marry at once, 

** Shs fe rich only in my Affection, but I have 
enough. That I do not love her more than 4!) 
the earth—mmore than ail its contente—{s abzard, 
untrue. 

‘'T am chained here by the sweetest of feiiers, 
But I will see you soon, and let you jude how 
happy is your brother. 

“ Your devoted, 
© Paayr” 


oy Forgive me!” murmured Ciara, “ And 
i Sa here | wid 

C) ” & tall young man who 
had just entered. 
“Welcome, my brother!” said Clara, emi. 
ing, and extending her hand. 

“ Olara,” ssid Frank, “now ‘that thai 
miserable affair fs settled, when will you marry 


ee 


FOUND WANTING. 


—_—s0t-— 
OHAPTER XXX. 


Two summers hed come and almost gone, and 
an August sun shone over the glittering river, 
and the old-fashioned Daneswood gardens, that nc 
one had had the heart to modernise, There had 
been a few changes in thet time: the princip! 
one being -that the Oliffords lefs London and 
established theraselves in the country, much to 
Maddie's disgust, Bat Pelham had always liked 
a country life, and alleged that liking as his chief 
reason for the change, No doubt it was the chiel 
one, but there.was also another, For, in the end 
of May, Albers Delmar and his young wife came 
back to Jand—not, to Daneswood, but, to 
Christine’s delighted surprize, to a furnished 
house in the West-end- which Delmar’s lawyer 
bad taken on behalf of bis client. She remon- 
etrated w girl-like, she had looked with 
dancing eyes into room; but as all Ler re 
proaches were u with smiles, It was x0 
tikely the de + cared rauch for them. Not 
only that, but treated with something like 
contempt her objection that he wasn’c strong 
enough yet for work and going out. “Yes, | 

"was his anewer. "I’ve bad quite enoug> 
of invalidiam at Cannes—I-mustn’t do this, acd 
I mustn’t do that—I am to try my paces. 
duatiie tat seem tested locos © 

uring Wwe 
Sevdannesa "Sp appr prt 3 
would she le 





iunpossible yet for the Cliffords and Delmars 
mix freely, acd Pelham could { brook being °° 
to forego her 
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were musical or some well-known 
to be met, or & oe pec talk 
and discussion, "s t writings were 
gotting more than ever talked about, and the 
young hostess would of herself have made any 
house an enjoyable place. Kate Lonadale laughed 
at ber, and said everyone was her slave. 

“That husband of yours the leader of them,” 
said she. “ You to be happy, Cariatice, 
ovghtn’t she, Albert 1” 

Delmat’s look at Obrietine, brief as {b was, 
brought back to ber for the hundredth time his 
ows words when of his love for her— 
« What can it bring yom bat pain?” Perfect as 
that love was, deep as was the 41g {t brought, 
go also did ip exquisite deans emory never 
Se ee saped daira ealoeiag eae 
haps, agony. 
suffered every pang that he suffered. She was 
happy, but there were deep shadows. 

She sald gently; "Iam not happy, because 
every one from Albert downwards .” 

" Spolls you |, ‘a ned possi It’s your 
right to have everyone at your beck and call. 
As to Albert, he puzzles me, Of course,” sald 
the wise little matron, "it’s » man’s duty, and 
I may-say his to give way to bis wife, 
but, as Tom would say, Albert beats everything. 
Whatever you do he nob only never says a 
bub yields his own opinion, Look at him the 
other night. He argued a whole hoar with Pro- 
fessor ——~ on some moral question—I forget 
what—nearly demolished him, and the minute 
you joined in on the Professor's side dropped out 
of ft and never uthered a word, I thought 
women couldn't argue, Albert 1” 

Sn * Christine can argue, at any- 


TR 
"Wore ou convinced, then t” 
s No— * doubtful. 
"He was sald Christine, laughingly, 
ng aaron and tn rad 
ow mm ments 
were too aot: for him.” : Fea 
Kate was sharp enough to see she had better 
affect to believe Christine's nonsense, but at night 
on Cheletige’s os loyal soul, I; hong 
. ne’s @ loyal sou always t ht 
there waa something out of the * at the 
bottom of that separation—I am sure of ft now. 
_——— or other Albert 
.owo moral perceptions 
view and Christine another 
{fs different. to what he used to 
y; 


gle 
4 
iy 


Tom, th wy § + roused up to sa 
with vigour, ‘He is fifty times a finer fellow,” 
Mre. Kate concurred, though the causes for 


there been no barrier of love, have repeated the 


wrong 80 seen, so deeply: of, 
His old fenpebmoalty was subdued’ ea {f he kept 
on \imaeelt a constanb watch--he was e and 
quiet, Ioex: softened, Olten ab Cannea 
he would tell he was but @ dull com 


would think that always.” 

be dd cer thall—why nek 1” she asked, but 
¢ did not auswer, and her heart sank aa ehe 
looked at him. He was wa a passing boat, 
Ealled by some young Englishmen rowing with 
® long Oxford sbroke. . The hot tears filled her 
eye | could do 

sofe hand tn 


but pat her litele 
tiht~ghe kenaw be uadbratod herby 


when were slone, did he show how mach 
she filled his mind and heart. 1b was in slight 
things done for her comfort or her pleasure 
an unforgetfulness of her, a forgetfulness of 


So this August we speak of it was Delmar’s 
suggestion to ask the Cilffords as well as the 
Lonsdales to Daneswood, For himself he would 
rather have avoided {t. Memories live though 
the heart no longer thrille to them ; and as to 
Pelham, he could get on with him up to a certain 
point, but the point never widened. Loyally 
both men held to that almost dying reconciliation, 
but neither could draw near to the other, 

The visit altogether had not come up to Chris- 
tine’s expectations. She was not sorry when the 
time came for them to go, and yet was grieved 
at her own feeling. There had been too much 
revealed, She saw—and she knew Kate saw— 
that the prophecy she bad made had come true, 
Pelham was plainly tired of the wife he had lost 
60 much to win—perhaps she was too coustant a 
reminder of the loss. Yet it was not altogether 
his: fault. There was not the man born who, 
loving Maddie once, could love her for ever. 
Even the little daughter wa: no tile, for the 
mother had less than the average love for {b, and 
the father accused her of neglect, and tried to fill 
her place. 

Maddie had grown more capricious than ever, 
and her temper Irritable, so that the caprice had 
lost its sole merit of amlability. She was losing, 
too, her brilliant colouring and her vivacicy, and 
when her looks failed.what had she left 

What Albert thought about it nobody knew. 
He noticed everything, but sald nothing, playing 
his part of host with unfailing tact and thought 
for his guests ; but, ian more senses than one, ful- 
filling the last clause of the law laid down by his 
Highiand forbeare, 

**To morrow,” anid Maddie. disconsolately, the 
how day of her visit, “to-morrow I shall be at 

ome.” 

She spoke to Christine, who was standing by 
her on the lawn, feeding Colin with biscuit, 
She answered, cheerfully,— 

“Yes; are you not glad? There will be my 
Uttle god-daughter to welcome you,” 

“Oh, a child! and she Is sucha tle! You, 
happily, are free from that. You ought to be 
thankful. Then Pelham thinks I leave her too 
much to servants; but men always think the 
mothers are to be alaves.” 

“TI don't think Pel does,” said CObristine, too 
wise to dis advice. 

‘Well, be talks as if he did, I can’t make it 
out! I'malick of the whole thing, and yeb I 
haven't been married much longer than you. 
This is the most cheerful house I ever was at, I 
suppose {t's because you and Albert never 
quarrel. He makes you a sort of queen, yet you 
are alwaye trying to give up.” 

* Maddie »” said the younger girl, feeling 
it was time to speak, “ don’h you think that Is, 
after all, the secreh ! We both give and take. 
And you and Pel have a tle we have not—your 
child, something that belongs to you both, that 
you both can love for its own sake and each other's, 
Perhaps you don's try to understand Pel, and he 
does not study you. It grieves me so you are not 
both ha) A 

'* How can we be?” sald Maddie, “ He is tired 
of me, I can see that. Bat once he sald he should 
adore me all bis life. I suppose they all say the 


same, 

Don’t you know,” sald Christine, smiling, 
"* that they say if the home de dull it’s the wife’s 
fault?” 

“ Yes, I daresay ; but how can a country house 
be aything but dull!” 

“ country is stupid to live fn always,” 
sald Obristine, deciding to try her In- 
fluence with her brother, “Still, Maddle—forgive 
me for 'y—If you and Pel are t 
of = ree oe there is an ae 
for it, you exacting, 
but 


“Ob, I can’t think of him every minute !” 
"There is noneed for that. It isan instinctive 
of someone we love, 








this 
We kare no ated to thiak beforehand what they 
will Uke—our hearts tellus that.” — 


Her dark eyes had grown dreamy, Maddie 
watched her a minute, noting a little enviously 
the purity of the dark complexion and the girlish 
grace of form, 

*'Tauppose you keep your looks so because 
you never worry,” sald she, irrelevantly ; " I don’t 
think you can be as sensitive as Mrs. Lonsdale 
says you are, You kaow I always called you 
strong-minded,” 

"JT hope Iam,” sald the girl, emiling, not much 
caring what Maddie thought of her. 

“| wish I were,” sald Maddie, “then I 
shouldn't think 2o much of these troubles,” 

" Maddie,” exclaimed Christine, carnestly, 
* pray do nob cling to your troubles—don’s make 
them for yourself, All your life is before you ; 
why, you are only two years older than I 
am! Youmightibe happy. Go to Pelham—tell 
him all you feel—all you want—all you will try 
to do and be. I know him so well; with all 
his faults he will understand such an appeal as 
that.” 

“'Would you make !6%” asked Maddie, 
suddenly facing round on her, 

Chrietine’s colour rose. 

“Yes, I would,” ehe answered, firmly, and 
remembered that she had, but that episode was 
too sacred to reveal to these careless eyes, 

" Well, I can’t,” said Maddie.: "I am not fo 
fault. Why should I lower myself like that!” 

“Oh! Maddie,” the other cried, “have you 
no “memory of the love you once bore him? 
Think of your child—how can she love you ff she 
sees no love?” 

‘* She sees plenty ; she’s fond enongh of Pel, 
and he spoils her. I suppose he hea taught her 
not to think much of me,” 

Christine had caught Maddie's hand—she 
dropped It now, with such a sorrowful, reproach- 
fal look, that Maddie walked away, half augry-—~ 
as much with herself as with her alster, with her 
own folly and chort-sightedness—the faithiess- 
ness did not affect her.. She might have been In 
Christine’s place—the mistrees of this fine old 
house, the idol of ite master, She envied her the 
empire over a heart she herself had treated as 
worthless—she envied, not altogether with a 
sinister onyy, the care and the love and gentle- 
ness that formed the atmosphere in which Chrie- 
tine lived, and which would have made some 
women petty tyrante, All this, Maddie thought, 
had been within her reach—all this was Chris- 
tine’s, who had vainly hungered for the love that 
Maddie had held, She had {t now without any 
help from her rival. Maddie never thought that 
Delmar, as Pelham had done, would have loved 
her for six months or a year, and then grow 
weary of her. Nay, worse—with him tere 
would not have been even the shadow of peace 
she now enjoyed. It would hive been open war- 
fare, not armed neutrality. 

Christine ventured some pleading with her 
brother. He heard her patiently—-more than 
she had looked for—then answered her, 

“ Christine, you can say to me what you will 
—I shall never be angry with you ; but ft is no 
use, I suppose there could be no blessing on our 
marti I was a fool, and Infatuated. 
Maddie would wear out any mav. After all I 
was Albert’s best friend, as he must see now— 
and my own worst enemy.” 

“Oh, Pel!” her face was bent down on his 
arm—‘' don’t aay that—she le your wife—your 
child's mother. Surely there {fs enough to give 
you peace at least.” 

** You are talking agsiost your own convic- 
tions, dearest!” sald Pelham, half sadly, “I 
don’t say Iam faultless; but Maddie wan only 
meant for a sweetheartb—never for a wife,” 

Christine looked up. 

“Still she fs your wife,” she eald firmly. 
"* Sho sacrificed something for you. You owe ft 
to her te forbear,” 

"T have tried, Obristine, and then she thinks 
me her slave. I have tried everything. What 
Goes 1b matter so long ss you are happy?” 

"Tcan’t be unless are |” 

Ab, Christine, It’s strange—loving you as I 
do, I have managed to give you deeper wounds 
than anyone else, My own chiid is nob as dear 
to meas you are. If It is unnatural I can’t help 





{% Isuppose when a man sins for » woman's 
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sake, sooner or later the woman musd feel ib, and 
Maddie——” 

She put her hand over his mouth. 

‘' No, Pel, nothing against her! You are right 
and wrong in what you say—tit is the fact ; bud 
it never should be. Where a man has misled a 
woman, in whatever way, he ought to remember 
she has sinned for bis sake, and be brave enough 
to bear the burden himself,” 

“*T am not you, Christixe! All our love has 
not brought me to your level,” said Pelham, 
bieterly. “Home is no home except for the 
child. It {fs not the want of society that frets 
Maddie—we have plenty of that ; and she fs not 
like you—she can jive without music. If I were 
an angel of light she would not be happy. I 
know,” he went on, gloomily, “she thinks if she 
had kept to her first faith she would have lived 
the life you do. Bub she would have lost all she 
once had, Albert would not have borne with 
her even as Ido, Perhaps I onght not to say 
this to you ; but to whom elee can I talk #” 

“ It doesn’t hurt me,” said the girl. ‘I know 
it is true. Bear with her still, Pel dear, for 
my sake.” 

Ciifford did not reply. The brother and slater 
stood side by side in the wide bay of the dining- 
room window, both looking out on the moonlit 
river and lawn, nelther seeing it ; neither bearing 
& light step cross the floor, 

Clifford bad bent down and kissed his sister 
with too much emotion to admit of speech before 
he noticed that Delmar was close to them. 
Albert paused and’ drew back ; bub Christine, 
turning, saw him. 

‘Aum I wanted!” she sald, hurriedly. ‘I'll 
come directly.” 

"No, dear!” putting her back. “ Kate only 
wanted the ‘Erl Kéolg,’ and Isaid I'd rather 
you'd play for me—bub I'll be my own pianist.” 

“Indeed, no!” exclaimed Olifford—“ we've 
finished our talk. Christine has only been 
playing the good angel.” 

The words and tone were jesting—underlying 
both there was an carneeb sadness that left 
Delmar In little doubt as to the subject of the 


* That fs an old réle of here,” he sald, gravely, 
with a look at Christine she understood better 
than Pelham—and the three went back Into the 
brilllantly-lighted drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


“WELL, are you coming, lady mine?” called 
a mellow voice, somewhere from the thick bushes 
ab the bottom of the lawn. 

“*T am looking for Colin,” a girl’s clear tones 
answered Wick—‘' please whistle him. I can’t go 
without him.” 

The owner of this volce came running down 
to the steps, and stood there waiting asa long 
whistle sounded over the gardens. 

“Were you getting impatient, Albert?” the 
girlasked. ‘I saw you through the bushes just 
now, and you sat in the boat looking as if you 
were lost in dreams, You didn’t think I was all 
that time putting on my hat, did you ?” 

“T thought Kate had kept you.” 

“No, she didn’t, but Tom did. He is ao ex- 
hausted with the heab of the day he couldn't 
light his cigarette, and I had to do {it for him. 
Kate is on the sofain my sitting-room, because 
she says ib la the coolest place In the house. Oh, 
here is Colin |” 

A crashing through bushes, and the deer- 
hound came tearing up, and sprang in wild 
delight on his mistress, quite regardless of her 
pretty boating dress, She turned and jumped 
into the boat, almost before Delmar had time to 
offer the help that was only a courtesy, and Colla 
acrambled in after her, sitting down at her feed 
with a fussy sic, 

**Which way, Christine?” Delmar asked, as 
usual, with his blades jast touching the still, 
deep water. : 

She nodded her head down the river, and the 
daloty boat shot out into the stream. 

Thongh this was not the first time he had 
rowed summer, Delmar had not got over the 


| There, further back, lay 





intense pleasure of feeling the oars in his hands, 
The sensation was new each time. So for the 
first ten minutes he simply revelled fn bis re- 
atored strength, and was silent from sheer delight 
in physical ¢xistence, Bat when he had slack- 
ened a little, and they were coming near the lock, 
he had time to notice that Christine looked pre- 
occupled, 

Getting into the lock amidst two tiny launches 
and several boats, kept him busy ; then the lock- 
man—who knew him well, as did every lockman 
for miles-—-had something to say to him; “ he 
supposed now he'd be all over the river again, as 
he used to be—and glad he was to see him ;" 
and it was not till the man went off to collect the 
tolle that Delmar said,-—- 

“* Would you rather not have come, Christine | 
You asked for a row yourself.” 

“TL know. Oh, Iam glad I came,” she answered 
quickly ; “‘ ib is 20 delicious to be alone with you 
again,” 

There was an intense relief in her tone. 
Delmar read in ita great deal more than the 
relief of being quiet after the week of visiting 
and entertainment—for they had that morning 
seen the Ciiffurdse off. Besides, Christine wae 
too fond of soclety—too In her element as hostess 
to be particularly glad when those duties were 
done with, 

He waited her own time, however, and as they 
were now free of the lock, rowed on easily across 
the broad lagoon—femiliar enough to him. 

There was the weir where he had met Pelham 
Clifford—so many changes, but that rushing 
water bad flashed un in a hundred suns, 
white honse—other 
hands were laid on the gate latch, other feet 
crossed the threshold of the open door. And he 
himself was changed more than all—with other 
hopes, and thoughts, and wishes, and the old un- 
rest stilled. So, half-moralizing, hal! 
Christine's voice almost startled bim. 

* Alber’, go up the backwater, will yon? It’s 
so quiet—and we can pull up under the trees 
there, and be lazy.” 

To hear was to obey. The boat’e head was 
turned towards the backwater, and the little craft 
akilfully ran ap by the bank, just without the 
eddying currents round the tree roots. 

The utter silence of the darkening evening 
seemed only intensified by the hum of the Insects 
and the occasional rush of the tiny fish to the 
surface of the water. The water-lilies lay 
motionless, the tall flags stood straight and still 
—even the shadows of the trees never at 
for not a ripple passed over the mirror which re- 
flected them. 

Christine had toesed off her hat—she sat trail- 
ing one little hand backwards and forwards in the 
water, never offering to speak. 

Delmar, often glancing at her, had suffered his 
thoughts to omit back to just such a day, in 
this very spot, when he had been so utterly happy 
as to bs half-afraid. 

He was looking at himself as he was then, 
thinking gravely, without the faintest wish fora 
return to that identity, thas he could never be 
happy again In the same way—he had done with 
that nameless glory, Yet he would not have ex- 
changed this hour for that—not if an angel had 
given him the choice. 

Presently he leant forwards, taking the hand 
that lay in the girl’s lap. — 

“ What fe the matter, sweetheart!” 

She let her hand le in his—her lip quivered a 
little—that was all the answer she gave, and Del- 
mar did not press the point. A few boats passed 
on the other side of the osfer beds that sheltered 
them—volces and laughter reached them, but no 
one intruded on their solitude, 

“TI was thinking,” she eald, after awhile, 
with some difficulty—“ about Pelham and 
Maddie.” 

“Yes, I know. Iam afraid that in trying to 
please you I have made a blunder,” 

“Qh, no, don’t blame yourself—I knew ib all 
before, only it came ze home this time ; I suppose 
I saw every so minutely, and there is so 
little hope. I to make Pelham think some- 
thing could be done, but I didn’t think it myself 
all the time. If Maddie were different—there is 
nothing to lay hold of In her-—nothing to touch, 
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Ob, I am so glad to be able to speak te some one, 
Ib is a relief sometimes.” 


“ Ah, Sunbeam,” for he had kept that special: 


name for her, “ youecatter your rays too li 
and leave ‘none for yourself, and I am afraid I 
have lost the power to give light,” 

" No—no—you do give it tome, Even when 
you say nothing, I know you understand, While 
they were here, and I fretted and felt it such a 
hard time—you were everything to me, Your 
very touch, the way you spoke to me were 
different. I wanted to tell you how I felt It—to 
thavk you——” 

“You need not, you must not,” sald Delmar, 
almost shrinking back—" nothing I can ever do 
for you can merit that, My debt I can never pay 
—the least of ft life and health—I 6 once 
I had lost that, Don’t thank me for anything, I 
can’t bear it,” 

Tt was the old, quick pas:ionate nature leaping 
into life sgein—the same im ous movement, 
the same hurried accent, meath the grave 
aweetnesr, the gentle words of his dally life, lay 
slambering something of the forces that had once 
pany volt dae -aheananh controlled, changed— 
not . 

Bat she looked into his half-averted 
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“‘I THINK Josephine is getting uneasy about| ‘You should have seen how regally Miss De 
her future.” “Why?” “She calls old maide | Frivolous swept down the avenue yesterday !” 
* maiden ladies,’ ” | Well, that’s the first time I ever heard of that 

A ROMANTIC young man says that & young | girl doing anything useful.” 
woman’s heart {is like the moon—{t changes con- | Oxp Man: “So your father and mother are 
tinually, but always has a man ia ft, | dead, my dear. Did they leave you anything?” 

Dasz: “Don’t yousthink Mies Sweetly sings | Little Girl: " Y—yeo,s—sir.” Old Man: “ And 
with a great deal of feeling to-night?” Smash; | hat was it they left you, little one!” Livtle 
“Yes; she muab be feeling pretty bad.” Girl : “ An orphan, sir.” 

** Mn are 20 stupid!” “Why do you say | Sar the nighb watchman, when abont dusk he 
that?” " We paid £40 for our sitting-room fur- | was invited to drink a cup of coffee: ‘‘ No, thauk 
nitase, and now John wants me to keep the | you; coffee keeps me awake all night.” Thon 
blinds pulled down at night.” | he saw his blander, looked very embarragsed, and 

Atay: ‘You say she only partially retarved | tried to explain. Bub it was too late. 
your affection?” Cilarenes: “ Yes; and that’s | Hossanp (handing his wife some money) 
what I’m avgry about. She returned the love- | “There, dear, is ten pounds for our birthday 
letters, but retained all the jewellery.” | party expences, and {t has bothered me a little to 

Para: " Ciandia, is the young man industrious | 8&* i) for you. 1 think I deserve a little ap- 
to whom youare engaged?" Claudia: “Indus- | Pisuse.” Wife: “Applause? You deserve an, 
trlous! Why, pape, he said he intended to pro- | ®?°ore, my dear! ” 
pose to me a month ago, but was too busy.” “TuHank you, sir,” sald the polite stranger, a® 

Mss Dx Sour: “I want you to keep your | be picked himeelf up from the gutter, whither he 
dog out of my house! It’s full of fleas.” Mrs. | had been thrown by tripping over Silmbpy’s 
De Smart: “Mercy on me! Fido! come here, | *tick ; ‘* thank you. Now | know what you carry 


sir! Don’t Into that bh again, Iv’ that thing for and why you carry ft in that way. 
fall of 7 &° ones mf Thank you, sir ; my curiosity is gratified at last.” 


“Your son,” said, the professor, "has been | | YOBACCONISTS COMMENCING 
£ 2 . 
mates free. 





labouring under a misapprehension.” “ What, 
air!” exclaimed the farmer, with joy iu bis Cigar Shore, £3 tor aed,” Tonacoontere 


voice ; *“‘ you don’t mean It?” “Mean what!” | Hairdresser: |OvTrirrive Oo., 1 Roat, Louden. 
“Tost George hae been workin’.” | tre he args wo oii house (60 race _ 
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STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOCIETY. 


Tux Duke of Cambridge is the only member of 
the Royal Family who employs a woman cook, 

Tue Emperor of Germany never adopts an in- 
coguita, preferring to be the Emperor 
wherever he goes, 

AmoNo the recent novelties sre exquisite little 
jewel boxes, heart-shaped, or finest white linen 
wrought with Dresden designs outeide and padded 
and pérfumed inside, some of them being further 
adorned with small artificlal flowers and fine 
frilled lace, 
be: Rassian Government has jast decreed 

% women having completed the necessary 
coursse of study and obtained their diplomas, 
shall have the right to practise as doctors, with 
— the same status and rights as are accorded 
to men, 

Tae Queen of Holland is much attached to 
Miss Winter, although she had to be fearfally 
strict with her young charge. Now that her 
services are no longer neceseary at the Dutch 
Court, Mise Winter has been secured by Princess 
Ferdinand of Roumsnia, and she will accordingly 
now take in haud the education of the little 
Pringe Carol and hia smail aleter, who are, of 
course, related to the young Gaeer Wilhelmina, 

Tue Prince of Wales, the Dake of Connaught, 
the Dake of Cambridge, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Goschen, and Lord George Hamil- 
ton—all of whom are Eider Brethren of the 
Trinity House—are among those who have ac- 
cepted the Lord Mayor's Invitation to the 
lunchéon to the Dake. of York, the Master and 
the Corporation of that ancient fraternity on 
June Sth at the Mansion House. 

Tue Prince of Wales is to visib Winchester on 
Tbursday, June 8:h, when he will lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the new barracks which are to be 
built there, The ceremony will be of a purely 
cuilitary character, and H.R... has accepted an 
invitation to lunch with the officers of the garri- 
son. Lord Northbrook, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and Sir Baker Russell will take part in the pro- 
ceedings, 

THE Czarina ig more at home when speaking 
English than any other language. The Ozar 
learnt English during bis early visits to the 
Danish Court, where English is as much spoken 
as Danish, owlog to the inflaence of the Princess 
of Wales, In consequence, English is the 
language most used fn the family circle of the 
Ozar, and has entirely displaced French there, 
while Raeslan Oourt being xotoricusly the most 
aubservient and the readiest at scquiring 
languages in the world, ft ia not si ig that 
most of the ladies of the Court are always ready 
to sir their Koglish for the benefit of the OCzarina, 
and it is possible that English may become the 
language of the Court even as French was—and 
this in spite of the Dual Aillance. 

*THe marriage of the Hereditary Prince of 
Montenegro to the Dachess Jutta of Mecklen- 
burg-Screlitz ig to take piace in the early summer, 
and the ceremony will be celebrated in Vienna or 
Nea Sorelitz. The Czar, who is greatly pleased 
with the engagement, has promised to give the 
bride her trousseau, which is to cost a miliion 
routles, The Dachess Jutta Is naturally related 
to the young Czarina through her grandmother, 
the Grand Dachess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, né< 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
bride-elect is extremely pretty, with large blue 
eyes and a lovely complexion and hair, while 
Prince Dailo of Montenegro Is reported to be ex- 
tremely handsome. 

Tar German Emperor has promised -to vielt 
Cowes this year, 16 Is probable that his Majesty 
will spend nearly a fortnight in this country, at- 

Goodwood and Cowes, and not lew 
Hogland until August 5th. The Eoperor 
give some dinner-parties on the Hohencollern, 
and the Qaeen will give big dinners at Osborns 
durlog the stay of the Emperor and Euipress, 
the latter of whom, with the Princes William 
and Eltel Frederick, will stay at Osborne House, 

This being so, we casy reasonably hope that the 
season will.bs in more or Jess ‘lively existence for 
at least a month after Ascot. 





THe buman volce can In a few cases utter 
296 words a minute. 

Naturalists aswerb that a healthy swallow 
will devour 6,000 files every day. 

Turerk are in existence more than 700 blo- 
graphies of Columbus, -written in various 


Tus length of the world’s railways is more 
than seventeen times the circumference of the 
earth ab the equator, 

Owrna to the difference in the average death- 
rate, If may be sald that three Englishmen 
live as long as five Russians. 

A pear and dumb person who is fairly ex- 
pert at finger-language can speak about forty- 
three words per minute. In the same space of 
time a person in posesssion of his speech will 
probably speak 150 words. 





GEMS. 


Tue good oplalons of others are mental 
crutches by which we hobble into better and 
higher walks of life; most of us stra to 
be what those we love best believe as to 

Men often talk to hide their real character, 
but it isa small personality that can be hidden 
behind that narrow strip of red velvet, the 
tongue, for the nose, lips, and mouth are all 
traitors te the cause, 

Tr is not lafrequently supposed that men 
who are severe, judicial and critical are the 
{ntellectual superiors of others who are lenient, 
kindly and charitable, Tho latter are beloved, 
it is true, but the former are feared and re- 
spected as having a higher standard, and per- 
haps more of mind and force of 
character, Yet it is safe tosay that in the - 
allty of cases the exact opposite of this f the 
truth. It requires very Mttle knowledge and 
very little Intelligence to find fault, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Luxcuzon Toast.—Beat the yolks of four eggs, 
with four tablespoonfuls of cream ; put in a 
saucepan, and when hot thicken it with grated 
ham or finely-choppéed tongue, Simmer a few 
minutes, and pour over buttered toast, Allow an 
egg for each person, and serve with lemon slices 
and cress, 

Potato Pre,—Cab all the meat off the bones 
of a cold joint, and stew them, with an onion, 
carrot, and turnip (never much turnip), and, if 
available, a stick of celery. (Save all ontside 
aticks of celery from the head for use In soups 
and gravies.) Mince the meat and lay ina 
dish, with a pinch of mace, a teaspoonful of 
sifted dried herbs, and one ounce of flour ; season 
well with and salt, and mix all . 
Then liquor from the bones pour 
over the meat until well moist. Mash some 
potatoes with one ounce of butter and half an egg 
well beaten. Heap the potatoes over the meat, 
and score with a fork; brush with the other 
hait of the egg, and bake for twenty minutes. 

Tomato Sturrap with Pixs Hexzs.—Peel 
the tomatoes, cub out the etems, leaving an 
opening in each to admit a vegetable 
Take out seeds, taking care not to 

the sections of thefrult, Make a mince of 
three mushrooms, three teaspoonfuls of b 
one of minced white onlon,a teaspoonful of chives, 
if convenient, a little suger, and zalt oem ponese: 
Pab half teaspoonfal of this mixture in each 
section of the tomato, and add a lump of butter 
bye rondo ak alte Scled bread 
a pau, apr : ; 
crumbs om ty ; them fer fifteen or 


twenty minutes In a hot Serve ab once 
with brofled cutlets of veal or lamb chops, 


Tax land-crabs of Ouba run with great speed, 
even outstripping a horse. 

Tue Ainu women ia Japan tattoo their fac, 
to give them the appearance of men with 
be tal ; 


A xunp of paper is made from seaweed which i 
so transparent that {t may be need, instead of 
glass for windows. 

‘THERs are in circulation in China at the present 
time coins bearing the names of emperors why 
lived 2,000 years ago. 


As incandescent lamp 8, for exhibit. 
Ing the interfor of boilers while under steam, ha 
been invented by a German, 

oe ee eee are not uted to erect 
and houses of They have no 


elvil rights, and exist in the kingdom only x 
allens, 


In the fourteenth century armour became w 
heavy that many soldiers only years old 
were deformed or permanently disabled by its 
weight. 


Tut King of Siam has a bodyguard of femal: 
warriors—+.c., 400 girls chosen from among the 
and handsomest of all the ladies in the 


Tax oldest ae een fn the world belongs 
to Walter Ro » tise it tortoise, 
weighing a quarter of a ton, and it has a know 
Ife of 150 years, 

Gloves agp" ax -skin ine fn — . the 
early e seventeenth century. They 
were pr ge nigh> to give the hand whitene 
Sounrzep tea is very largely drunk in China 
made by mixing orange-blossoms with the 

letting {ip remain tightly shut up for 
-four hours. 

A Lion-HUNTER, who has made @ study of that 
animal’s peculiarities, says that all lions are left 


always uses {ts left paw, 

Tux Japanese Government is now doing all in 
ite power to encourage the consumption of meat 
In that coantry, with the objecb of gradually {n- 


‘| 


ta 


creasing the stature of the people, 
Cuuvess Is, according to a m6 authority, 
the easiest languegs for It ts princt 


llabic, and is made up of simple 


next world, + 
Tue oldest medical recipe is sald by a French 
medical journal to be that of @ halr tonic for a 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Next week will appear the opening Chapters of 


Two Serial Nowels 


of great: and sustained interest entitled 


REDEEMED BY FATE 


(By the Authoress of “For Love’s Sweet Sake,” etc., etc.) aud 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES 


(An affecting Story of Love and Pathos). 
PLEASE aie —~ Grouse RIE DS. 








SOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT, 


Moss Rowe,-'The kudbeind talnes ats 

VencEaxct.—The presidential term in France is eeven, 
years, 

W. ¥.—Whoever employs the solicitor is Mable for 
his charges. 


Houbay Ma The Bank Holidays Act was pamied 
on May 25th, aan 


JL. aa is usually required t2 keep wi tovks 
repair. 


and bolts in 
Curosiry. scerr¥iicMiete Were Sreh sniavatadieciad ta paghant 
by Spaniards in 150, 


4. G.—It is the name of the farthest southern 
extremity of England. 


Ioronant,—Every must be acknowledged 
mediately it is Be ge 

Cocxuzy.-—-There are meer works of the sort; give 
an order to your 


see it san apmped by the Prince of Wales and 


4. N. 0.—A shonid be made to the High 
Oouit to sppolat another trustee. 


odin iach, SS 00 Fa 
water be tohonnal tae io Fou cam boll tt bn 
tment 
Me ne coe} seer oe = 
Pen Fs are ol rerehig tne linen was brought into 
adeniy hes Rasta mint ot Po 
SR Same ese, ret 
Sckis ADkS ae oot 
ate walanphior te rr atom inquiry 
pent Bente Se oe ee eae be 
onan ratee ad tear 
Ca gS 


Sc7rgrcn.—Corns should be pared with a razor, then 
tonched di or ni with 
| aso - or ait acetic acid, which will 
Mison.—An 


of twenty-one anton bin meaher oh the oye 


having served his 
Litrie Miss Nosopy,—fo 


the matter Coe 
COoTC: 






the same way also 
Creat sage L--—9 of Russia since Beer 
Alexander IIL, the father of the tract one 

ae arTA ~The te has » Saat le Sr 
ween an ea 














Crper rts, —! 
end rub tae oe re ae Teens on 0 chain chatty 





differences between the master and 
gy ad Phil ie lator if he nesiects ha 


eoerivete, yoy serving [a 


must serve 
apace we to reuura to iis 
Nae ts nothin to binder the prompt 
to the heirs should 


2s = 
mae is 


iseee= 


aD sronthe atten duets a8 the 


stout you should have your dresz 
rather than too short. 
the height and makes 7 


Net po geen mixed tos = 
has Pertieed win a dust duster, 


THE Browsous IN BER HAIR 


Othe! ab her hatr ! 
and debonna'r, 
3 8 rasta enare, 
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Boi eas mores os 
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| ‘OaRErOL Max, —The will. “forms ‘ to be seat i at 
the stationers’ shops may be used. No stamp is 
required on a will, The son or any person may be 
| pamed.as executor. There must bo two witnesses to 
| the tertator’s signature. No person who is to profit by 

the will must be a witness, but he may be an executor. 


Amatevrs Cook.--Scrupulous care is needed for the 
| washing of all vegetables, rinsing “oer well both before 
tritaming, peeling, or ot Se omer ns 
them. Carrots and ‘tdeatpe’in parts ar dnonid 
well rabbed with the hands 1g Ah ger ented “ ge yao 
latter several times; the outer skin leaves the root 
| impregnated with a bitter taste, which can only be 
| obviated in this way; but abovn all they should never 
| be weahed after they have been cut or sliced. 
; 
} a B.—The expression ‘‘ Scot free” has reference to 
e old Border days when the men on the other side of 
} | the were eee adroit in the use of their 
} spear and battle-axe—the 
} erbie 7") itis. sometimes called ; few English- 
i north 





the Border on a foray expected 
Scottish writing upon 
faces or elsewhere from this formidable weapon, 
‘and it was an tanusual ciroumstance when a man 
| turned up a2 the end of an engagement ‘' Scot free,” ox 

| without a blemish from the keen partisan. 


| Mynert.—At some s of their lives boys grow 
| faster than girls, nm at other periods girls grow the 


| faster. 9 ty Jenny authority, the pericd of 
| moat rapid from, birth to five years of age, 
’ 


| pan oy but sfterwards 

| three whit ste Raga eer jae iy after ‘Attensa 
4 care, ow een 

years ome et age, ani ee tr tall ataturo at about the 

i bin angee 

an 


tit 
3 
east 
BE 
it 


ro 
a —P 6, acdotding to the allegory, was the 
hte, of oO a tog, — by her surpassing beauty 
cited the of Venus, who sent Amor to 
| inspire her with ith tows for the most contemptible e 
| mortals. But Amor fell ta love with her himself, an 
taking her to a secret cave, beg my her nightly, - aot 
| leaving before dawn. Payche hi a bem weenee 
| a atte pting to find out w’ hewwes, ber jealous sisters 
telling her he was a —— monster ; but at length 
termined to 


to a series cf toilsome and 


y his ay a a “feeath “pected 
the wrath of Venus, and, becoming {mmo 





united with her lover forever. 

STL, kash tees thane atiganse Weeki vx Geatety, 

i eg peas The re rabesrtlon 
Shillings od Wightpence, fost-troe. Christe Par 
uMBens, P. da Votcmxa are fa 

halal gla bat ols 


NOTICE.—Part 457 is Now Read Aixpence, 
post free, Bightpence. Also Vol LXXI., bound im 
cloth, 4s, 6d, 


Tus INDEX to Vou. LXXI. is now Ready} Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


or fax a Atty Lerrers To 1s AppEEseED TO THE EmrToR 
or Loupox Reapzn, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 





os We cannct undertake to return rejected mana- 
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** The worst of Newspapers and 
Magazines, my dear, ts Vaeat there 
AYE SO Many advertisements, and 
really ‘he warmer of Torert 
arteles and Medicines Yaak we 
Poor women are asked and recom- 
Mended to buy is most bewrder- 
Wes, and as for those awjul 
Testimomals, ok, well) VL always 
say mother brought us up on 
Beeerhoam'’s Pills. LV never take 
anything, else, and my health and 
SPYUs ave sumply siplendrd, while 
My comprlexr.on Keeps Lowcly, so 
Sack says. Vioelewe many girls 
do Cnemselves a Lot of harm by 
trying These new Jangled Vnings. 
TV§ hey Would use Beceham’s Pills 
Warcrously, Whey would be far 
wetter in health and pocket Loo, 
Vm sure Beecrnam’s Pills have 
saved mea world of harm, worry 
and annrety at Afferent mes. 
Mrd you read the paragrapa he 
over doy about Yaak American 
givi ond the English Bart? 
A guess that young lady knew a 
good deal more about those who 
Vake. Beechom’s Pils than she 
does of rose who make them.” 
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